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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


As the year advances, so should 
business prospects. 


Also prices. 


Expect tribulations, but, later, tri- 
umphs. 


Well done, W: ethiliagtien: banking- 
wise ! 


NRA can help most henceforth by 
interfering least. 


State Socialism, if overdone, will 
undo the United States—temporarily. 


“Free” silver would shackle us. 


Many preferred and common stocks 
look cheap. 


Also many sesall selling one-half 
to one-third off. 


Duplicating utilities by spending 
taxpayers’ money is worse than use- 
less. 


John Bull justifiably has become 
bullish. 





U. S. should squelch French 
welshers. German, too. 









What's divine the loudly-pro- 
phesied American-Soviet trade boom? 


To President Roosevelt: Give us 
a stabilized gold dollar as speedily as 
feasible. Forget “commodity,” 
“baloney,” “rubber” dollars. 


We can maintain billion-dollar re- 
covery activities only if government 
credit can be maintained. 


America possesses all material 
requisites for rebuilding prosperity. 


What we need is sense enough to 
utilize them effectively. 


May the Good Lord guide us! 
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TO FLEET OPERATORS 
WHO WANT TO MAKE MORE PROFITS 
DURING 1934 








“CONTR OLOBOX 


Recier 
VALYE 


Above: the Power Prover. Below: Cities Service 
Tuning Tools and Precision Instruments. 


Cities Service OilCompany ° 


Crew Levick Company e 
Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation ¢ 


Read how more than 2500 fleet 
Operators succeeded during 1933 


HERE is a definite way for 

you to make more profit dur- 
ing 1934 because there is a defi- 
nite way...a proved way...for you 
to cut your gasolene and oil costs 
and reduce maintenance expense. 
It isa method successfully proved 
during 1933 by more than 2500 
fleet operators, large and small. 


That proved, successful way is— 


POWER PROVER Service 


This motor testing and adjusting 
service, offered exclusively by 
Cities Service, includes three dis- 
tinct features: (1) An analysis of 
exhaust gases by the POWER 
PROVER; (2) A comprehensive 
23-step Tuning Routine; (3) Use 
of exclusive and patented Cities 
Service Tuning Tools and Preci- 
sion Instruments which make pos- 
sibleadjustments tothe thousandth 
of an inch accuracy. 


Results of this Service 


From the more than 2500 enthu- 
siastic fleet operators who have 
made POWER PROVER Service 
an established part of their main- 
tenance routine come the fol- 
lowing reports: (1) As much 
as 30% saved on gasolene and 





oil; (2) Interval between over- 
hauls lengthened; (3) Unnecessary 
overhauls and repairs eliminated; 
(4) Quicker starting; (5) More 
power ... particularly on hills 
under heavy loads; (6) Exhaust 
fumes eliminated; (7) Danger from 
Carbon Monoxide reduced; (8) 
Engineefficiency greatly improved; 
(9) Maintenance costs lowered. 


These Benefits Open to You 


During the past year operators of 
POWER PROVER fieets have 
saved hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of gasolene and oil and an 
amazing sum of money on main- 
tenance. You, too, can cut your 
gasolene and oil costs and make 
substantial savingsoa maintenance 
by adopting POWER PROVER 
Service. The cost for this service 
is trifling ...just a few cents per 
vehicle per month. So don’t wait. 
Investigate at once. Write, wire 
or telephone for a demonstration 
of POWER PROVER Service on 
your own fleet. Do it today to be 
sure of more profit during 1934. 
Address your request to Cities 
Service POWER PROVER, 
Room 723, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p. m.. E.$.T., over WEAF and thirty-three N. B.C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


Cities Service Refining Company 
A. R. Newcombe Oil Company 
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Finger-tip control of every 
mechanical movement—that’s 
what the ELECTROMATIC 








Typewriter offers. Carriage re- 

turn, type segment shift, tabulator, type 
bars, back spacer, and escapement are power 
operated and controlled by a two-ounce touch 
on the key. 























The flying fingers of the operator never leave 
the keyboard... typing rhythm is unbroken... 
fatigue is reduced to the minimum. Results 
have proved that with the ELECTROMATIC, 


speed is increased as much as fifty per cent. 


The ELECTROMATIC is not merely a type- 
writer with a motor attached. It’s an entirely 
new writing machine—designed and built for 










































General Office 270 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








the ALL ELECTRIC Whiting 


EVERY MOVEMENT 
POWER OPERATED 
FROM THE 
KEYBOARD 


ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITERS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL a - — CORPORATION 
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ATIC 
Machine 


power operation throughout. 
Beautiful, even print work 
is another ELECTROMATIC 
advantage. This is because 
every type character receives the correct 
power impulse entirely independent of the 
typist’s touch; And when it comes to car- 
bons, the ELECTROMATIC will make as 
many as twenty carbon copies of silhouette 
distinctness. 


The ELECTROMATIC is used to advantage 
for all kinds of typing. 


Let us tell you more about this latest develop- 
ment in the writing machine field. Your 
name and address written on the margin of 
this page will bring you complete information. 


Branch offices in all 
Principal cities of the world 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


By B. Gi, 


Is America’s RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
Constitution face to face with Congress, 
Destined to clearly disclosed that he intends to 
Be Scrapped? change drastically our whole social, 


economic, governmental order. He 
let it be known that he means to make permanent measures 
Congress sanctioned to meet dire emergencies. His mes- 
sage evoked from Senator McNary, Republican leader, 
this comment: “The finest repeal of the Constitution I’ve 
ever heard.” 

How far are the American people willing to go in for- 
feiting the liberty and privileges guaranteed them by the 
Constitution? Are they prepared to submit to unlimited 
political dictation? Or, once abnormal conditions have 
been successfully met, will they reassert that sturdy spirit 
of independence which characterized their forefathers? 
We are approaching a cross-roads. 

It is for us, not Washington, to decide which path 
should be, shall be, chosen. 


» 


Over-expectation begets disappointment. 


Sales N automobile sales executive 
Executives tells me: “We never used to 
Come Into be consulted about creation of new 
Their Own models. The production men and 


the engineers completely ignored us. 
After the cars were ready, but not until then, we were 
called in and told, ‘Here’s our new product. Get busy 
and sell it.” That has been changed. We are now taken 
into consultation from the very start. We are encouraged 
to give our views as to what improvements should be 
made, as to what the public would like, what they wouldn’t 
like. In the ablest-managed companies to-day the final 
product embodies the best judgment and intelligence of 
the selling force as well as the engineers and production 
executives. This is one reason why the latest packages 
have so much greater sales appeal.” 

This carries a suggestion to many manufacturers. It 
is now admittedly easier to make things than to sell them. 
Obviously, therefore, it is shortsighted for any manufac- 
turer to ignore his best sales brains in creating what must 
be sold before profit can be earned. 

The day is approaching when either the president or 
the chief vice-president of every large business enterprise 
will be selected for his ability to market successfully what 
the plant produces. Engineering is important in many 
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lines. Designers are important. Financial ability is im- 


portant. Capacity for organizing is important. Other 
executive qualities are important. 

But of what avail all these unless what they create can 
be sold at a profit? 


Bureaucracy ‘A 7 HERE bureaucracy flourishes 
Begins to the people and prosperity 
Show Its decay. Americans should gird their 
Rapacity alinor to vattle ‘agairist ‘usurpation 


of their Constitutional rights and 
freedom by Washington bureaucrats. The directors of an 
important Chicago bank decided to appoint a chief ex- 
ecutive. This institution had fallen into line with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s plea that banks 
throughout the country issue preferred stock to it. To 
their amazement, the directors’ choice was vetoed by RFC 
bureaucrats: the latter insisted upon naming their own 
man, a Washington officeholder. This significant straw 
reveals how the wind is blowing. How can self-respect- 
ing, responsible citizens be expected to serve as directors 
of any enterprise if they are deprived of the right to name 
the chief executives? 

Ponder this development, citizens. 


Be servant to all, subservient to none. 


People NSWER this riddle: Why was 
Still Buy 1933, despite depression, the 
What They best year ever enjoyed by the elec- 
Want 


tric refrigeration industry and the 
second best in the history of the 
washing machine industry? Neither product is commonly 
classed as an absolute necessity. Neither can be bought 
for a few dollars. My answer would be that there are 
still millions of Americans able to buy whatever they 
urgently desire. Our savings institutions still carry nest- 
eggs well exceeding $20,000,000,000. And there are still 
many more people employed than unemployed. Manu- 
facturers of these two household products have suc- 
ceeded in greatly improving quality and drastically reduc- 
ing prices. Thus they have made their wares exception- 
ally attractive. There are still billions of consumer dollars 
to be competed for annually. Hence, success still is attain- 
able by those who know best how to woo and win it. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 


(Left) 
Walter P. Chrylser 


(Right) 
John Hertz 


ALTER P. CHRYSLER (58), starting on his own 

only ten years ago, has reared the second-largest 
automobile enterprise in the. world—he passed Ford some 
time ago. " =s frig; 

While he was reminiscing the other day, at the unveil- 
ing of his ultra-modern Chrysler and DeSoto designs, 
about his very. first unveiling (of the original Chrysler 
car) my mind went back to an. incident of more than 
forty years ago, when he was a rustic apprentice in a 
railway machine-shop in a jerk-water town. 

The incident vividly illustrates the saying, “The boy 
is father to the man.” Let Chrysler tell it in his own 
words: 

“One Sunday morning, back in my early machine-shop 
days, I noticed that a train due to start hadn’t an engine. 

“T rushed to the shop and was told that the train 
couldn’t start because a small part of the engine had 
broken off. There was difficulty in finding a new part. 
So I got busy to make one. As I was working with a 
chaser, the superintendent came along, slapped me on 
the right shoulder, sent my hand into the machinery, and 
pretty well cut it in two.” 

He still bears the ugly scar. 

Another incident, while he was a round-house worker’ 
A locomotive had its cylinder-head blown out just before 
it was scheduled to haul an important mail train. The 
superintendent of motive power was thrown into a panic. 
The repairs couldn’t possibly be made in time, he was 
assured. 

“T’ll tackle the job,” said Chrysler. He picked as a 
helper a young fellow he had spotted as a crackerjack. 
The superintendent fidgeted, watch in hand. . . . On the 
dot, the locomotive rolled out of the station. 

Three months later, young Chrysler was made foreman. 

Here’s a tribute to Walter Chrysler, the man: Two of 
his closest friends are President A. P. Sloan of General 
Motors and Henry Ford, his two most powerful com- 
petitors. 


OMINATION for the most effective inspirer of 
factory workers and salesmen: Roy Faulkner of 
Pierce Arrow. 


HROUGH the ages men set themselves up as bankers 

usually after they had attained success and wealth 
in commerce—our own House of Morgan is a shining 
American example. 
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New York’s banking world was joined this month by 
a man who, beginning very humbly, won his way and 
won wealth by his own unaided efforts, John Hertz (54), 
who has become a Lehman Brothers partner. 

After working prodigiously hard for fully forty years 
—he ran' away from home and began paddling his own 
canoe when only 12—he visioned a life of ease. So he 
sold out his Yellow taxi-cab and other interests requiring 
day-to-day attention. Always fond of horses, he took 
to the turf as a race-horse owner. And he sought other 
genial divertissement. 

But, like most Americans and unlike most foreigners, 
he grew tired of retirement. Now he is actively back 
in the ring—notwithstanding the financial community’s 
daily chorus that investment banking has been killed and 


will stay dead until and unless the Securities Act is greatly 
modified. 


Pessimism commonly springs from unworthiness. 


A big heart is better than a big fortune. 


They Did 
Not Talk 
Like This 
A Year Ago 


HAT a change! Twelve 

months ago men of affairs 
were so uncertain and uneasy over 
the outlook that they refused to 
utter one word by way of forecast- 
ing what 1933 might bring forth. This year they have 
volunteered statements galore. Bankers, still perturbed 
over currency prospects, Security Act handicaps and pos- 
sible drastic banking legislation, are far more timid than 
most industrialists in reading the 1934 outlook. The fol- 
lowing expressions illustrate current sentiment: 


President A. P. Sloan, General Motors: “I look forward 
hopefully.” President Thomas J. Watson, International Business 
Machines: “Business will forge steadily ahead.” President F. A. 
Merrick, Westinghouse: “The outlook is definitely in the direction 
of improvement.” President Walter C. Teagle, Standard Oil of 
N. J.: “The United States ... is not going bankrupt.” President 
Gerard Swope, General Electric: “I’m confident 1934 will be 
better than 1933.” President W. O’Neil, General Tire: “We are 
on the upgrade.” President A. R. Graustein, International Paper : 
“We look for better business.” Chairman Earl D. Babst, Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining: “Brightening prospects for sugar.” Chair- 
man James Simpson, Commonwealth Edison: “Future of elec- 
tricity supply utility is hopeful.” President A. E. Dickinson, 
Indiana Limestone: “Eyes of the building construction industry 
are turned hopefully to 1934.” President John J. O’Brien, 
Standard Gas & Electric: “The year will probably see new busi- 
ness campaigns much more comprehensive than ever undertaken in 
the past.” President Walter P. Chrysler, Chrysler Corporation: 
“I am convinced the country is on its way to better times.” Presi- 
dent O. C. Huffman, Continental Can: “Prospects for can-making 
industry are bright.” President William A. Law, Penn Mutual 
Life: “We have definitely turned the corner.” President T. A. 
Buckner, New York Life: “I look forward with confidence.” 
President Thomas B. Doe, Eastern Air Transport: “The future 
is very bright.” President J. Howard Pew, Sun Oil: “Outlook 
certainly is more cheering.” President Albert H. Morrill, Kroger 
Grocery & Baking: “Surge upwards is easily discernible.” Presi- 
dent William Green, American Federation of Labor: “New year 
will bring an approximate return to normal economic and indus- 
trial conditions.” 


Happiness, like everything worthwhile, has to be earned. 


Cheerfulness aids work as well as digestion. 
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Motor Men to Give 
_U. 8. Leadership 


MERICA’S automotive industry has grown more 

than any other industry in the world this century. 

Its leaders, as a class, have exercised greater 

initiative, exercised greater courage, invested more money 

in achieving progress than the leaders in any other line 
of business. 

Such men as Sloan, Chrysler, Chapin, Ford, Macauley, 
the Fishers, Cord, Hoffman, Knudsen, Angell, Graham, 
Chanter, Nash, have played a foremost part in raising 
America from the depths of depression. 

And it is my confident belief that our more aggressive 
motor manufacturers will give this country exemplary 
leadership during 1934. 

Veritable miracles have 
been wrought by our auto- ! 9 i. 
mobile giants within the YY 
space of one generation. 

When the century opened the automotive industry rated 
zero. 


To-day it affords employment, directly and indirectly, 
to 10 per cent. of the total number of men and women 
gainfully employed in all the nation’s industries. 


It contributes in taxes for the support of Federal, State 
and local governments more than $1,000,000,000 a year 


*—11 per cent. of taxes collected from all sources. 


It is the largest purchaser of gasoline, rubber, alloy 
steel and malleable iron, mohair, upholstery leather, lubri- 
cating oil, plate glass, nickel and lead. 

Its operations absorb 80 per cent. of all the rubber 
used in this country, 38 per cent. of all the plate glass, 
15 per cent. of all the steel and iron, 14 per cent. of all 
the lumber (hardwood), 11 per cent. of all the copper, 
10 per cent. of all the lead, 28 per cent. of all the nickel, 
25 per cent. of all the aluminum, 59 per cent. of all 
lubricants. 

It consumes 85 per cent. of all the gasoline produced 
—an annual expenditure of over $2,225,000,000 (includ- 
ing taxes). 

It provides over 14 per cent. of all the car-lot freight 
carried on the railroads. 

All that is important, very important. 

Not less important, perhaps even still more important, 
is the mental, the psychological, the spiritual value to 





America of the inspiring leadership furnished by our 
more enterprising motor men. 


No industry matches their expenditures on research. 
No industry cultivates sales more assiduously—its ad- 
vertising is excelled in volunie or effectiveness by no 
other industry in the land. 

No industry is so progressive in improving, moderniz- 
ing, beautifying its product. 

No first-rank American industry so dominates the world. 

No industry of gigantic magnitude has equalled the 
rate of wages it has paid workers. 

No industry has afforded so many men opportunity 
to attain wealth — Ford 
was a humble mechanic; 

3 yuk Sloan, an obscure, though 
well-educated, youth in a 
down-at-the-heels concern ; 

Chrysler, an apprentice in a railway shop; Nash, a farm- 
boy, then mechanic; the Fishers, blacksmiths and carriage 
builders; Willys, a bicycle salesman; Durant, a buggy- 
maker; Cord (much younger), an auto salesman; John 
Hertz, a prize-fight manager; Charles S. Mott, an engi- 
neer ; Chapin, an automobile demonstrator ; Macauley, an 
attorney ; Olds, a machinist; Kettering, a country school 
teacher. 

No industry’s leaders have had greater vision, greater 
faith in the future and greater readiness to back their 
vision with capital. 

No industry has done so much to revolutionize our 
mode and standards of living. 

No industry has so succeeded in convincing the public 
that what was once classed as a luxury is to-day an indis- 
pensable adjunct of comfortable living—to-day two of 
every three auto owners get under $3,000 a year. 

In short, no industry has done so much to stimulate 
the tempo of American life—there are enough auto- 
mobiles in this country to transport at one time our 
entire 125,000,000 people. 

So, considering what has gone before, we can confi- 
dently depend upon our daring, resourceful, progressive 
motor-makers to furnish inspiring leadership in speeding 
us along the pathway to national recovery and prosperity. 
The pages immediately following are devoted to this 
unique industry’s latest exploits, plans, problems. 








Pierce-Arrow’s Silver 
Arrow. More con- 
servative styles are 
included in the com- 
pany’s eight and two 
twelve - cylinder 
1934 models 


OOKING at new automobiles 
this year is an exciting busi- 
ness. 

Never before have so many mak- 
ers made so many really important 
revisions at one time. 

Layman and technician; rich and 
poor; radical and conservative, all 
will find features, understandable and 
interesting, in the new designs. On 
almost every 1934 model a wealth of 
detailed improvement forms a back- 
ground for the abundance of major 
changes which are featured in the 
advertising headlines. 

In the prosperous era of the ’20’s, 
there was a natural tendency to let 
well enough alone while the sales 
curve moved generally upward. When 
depression came, economy programs 
discouraged radical innovations and 
the expensive changes in factory 
equipment and tooling which accom- 
pany them. 

This year the lid is off. Out-of-the- 
ordinary design has not been left to 
the smaller producers where commer- 


cial risk is least should the public 
taste fail to be pleased. The most 
startling innovations in design, in 
fact, appear in lines of some of the 
biggest producers. Contention for 
engineering and style leadership be- 
tween various’ car companies has 
generated tech- 
nical advances in 
some respects 
seemingly impos- 
sible of achievement. Greater power 
has been obtained without increasing 
engine sizes; improved performance 
has been combined with increased fuel 
economy ; safety has been augmented 
while top speeds have been advanced. 
Out of the welter of automotive 
products, features and terminology 
paraded before the public as the 
automobile season begins, certain 
trends arise which are more or less 
characteristic of the design move- 
ment of the industry as a whole. 
Streemlining is the most visible and 
eye-startling characteristic of the new 
cars without a doubt. There is noth- 


Chevrolet 
Master 6 town 
sedan, with in- 
dependent 
wheel suspen- 
sion. Chevrolet 
also offers a 
Standard 6 
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Streamlining 
Wheel Suspen 
Startling Features 
Look Different — 


Chrysler “Airflow” 
sedan. Front and 
rear seats are nearly 
of equal width, each 
seating three 


ing new about the principle 
involved, but much that is 
fresh in its application this 
year. Several years ago, the 
first conscious attempts were 
made to design stock cars so 
that resistance of the wind to 
their forward motion would 
be reduced. Automobile de- 
signers began to borrow from 
the experience of airplane de- 
signers. They adapted, but 
did not transfer, that experi- . 
ence to their own problems. 
The advantages of streamlin- 
ing grow directly with the speed of 
the vehicle; wind resistance increases 
as the square of the speed. The top 
speed of any car with an engine of 
given power can be boosted very ma- 
terially by proper streamlining. It 
has measurable effect, however, from 
thirty miles per 
hour up. Many 
engineers, more- 
over, believe it 
provides an opportunity for better ar- 
rangement of the whole car from the 
standpoint of comfort, body room and 
other elements. 

The whole industry this year has 
moved in the direction of full stream- 
lining. The De Soto and the Chrys- 
lers have gone further than any other 
makes in this respect, while some 
manufacturers have emphasized 
streamlining but little more than in 
their 1933 products. Pierce-Arrow 
has put into production a Silver 
Arrow model having many of the 
characteristics of the startling “show” 
cars which they displayed at the auto- 
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Set New Record 


Changes 


and Independent 
sion Top List of 
— The New Cars 
and Are Different 


La Salle straight-8 


five passenger club 
sedan. This new line 


is priced between 
$1495 and $1595 


mobile exhibitions a year ago. 
As the public gradually be- 
comes accustomed to these 
scientifically correct forms, it 
seems almost certain that the 
trend so strongly embodied 
by most cars this year will be 
intensified rather than modi- 
fied as time goes on. 

Independent wheel suspen- 
sion ranks as the outstanding 
mechanical development of 
the year. 

Common for many years 
on a number of small-produc- 
tion European cars, this construction 
makes its first appearance in mass 
production on thirteen American 
makes in 1934. The cars which have 
independent front-wheel suspension 
are: Buick, Cadillac, La Salle, Olds- 
mobile, Pontiac, Chevrolet, Dodge, 
Plymouth, Chrysler Six, Hudson 
(optional), Terraplane (optional), 
Nash (optional) and LaFayette 
(optional). 

Greater riding comfort is the chief 
end sought by the use of independent 
front-wheel suspension which is being 
presented under various descriptive 
names such as “knee wheels,” “ax- 
leflex” springing, and “floating cush- 
ion wheels.” Each front wheel has an 
individual spring and is individually 
attached to the frame. 

While differing widely in detail, 
the numerous methods of obtaining 
independent springing all have one 
fundamental in common—they make 
it possible for one front wheel to 
move up and down within certain 
limits without affecting directly the 





De Soto “Air- 
flow” six pas- 
senger 
door 
The engine is 
placed over the 
front axle in- 
stead of behind 





four- 
sedan. 


movement of the other front wheel. 
This differs from the conventional 
construction of a rigid front axle 
with the wheels attached at each end, 
in which a shock experienced by the 
right wheel, for instance, is trans- 
mitted directly through the rigid axle 
to the left wheel. 

Here is the way an engineer the 
other day explained some of the ad- 
vantages claimed for the new sus- 
pension: 

“To permit proper steering and 
front-end control with the old rigid 
axle construction,” he said, “it was 
necessary to have the front springs 
harder than the rear. This resulted 
in a tendency of the car to pitch when 
it went over a bump. 


“With our front-wheel suspension, 
the front springs can be made just as 
soft—i.e., of the same frequency— 
as the rear springs, because they have 
no structural function to perform; 
they merely operate as springs. 

“As a result both ends of the car 
stay level with each other, moving 
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Studebaker Dictator 
6 custom sedan with 
built-in trunk. The 
Studebaker line also 
includes two eights— 
a President and a 
Commander 





up and down in a perpendicular 
movement when going over an ob- 
struction and the tendency to pitch— 
which makes the back seat ride so 
uncomfortable—is just about elimin- 


399 


ated. 


F-the multitude of independent 

wheel suspension systems avail- 
able, thiree basic types are embodied in 
the 1934 American cars. The system 
used by Cadillac, LaSalle, Buick, . 
Oldsmobile, Plymouth, Chrysler Six 
and Dodge is fundamentally similar, 
despite differences in detail; Chevro- 
let and Pontiac used a second basic 
type, while a third type includes the 
construction used optionally by Hud- 
son, Terraplane, Nash and the Nash- 
built LaFayette. 

General roadability and greater 
ease of handling, together with a 
reduction in the tendency of the 
front-end to shimmy, are other ad- 
vantages claimed for independent 
springing. 

Nearly every maker now incorpor- 
ates some sort of special ventilating 


aid aa 








Graham five passenger sedan. Graham 
offers a six and two eights; the Custom 
8’s supercharger is standard 


system on his closed bodies to permit 
fresh air to enter the car without re- 
sulting in irritating drafts on the 
passengers. Various means of achiev- 
ing this end have been worked out. 
Dodge, for example, has glass wings 
mounted in the front window which 
may be swung about by means of 
controls located below the window 
openings in the front doors and above 
the window openings in the rear 
quarters. In the new Fords, the glass 
in the front doors and rear windows 
is made to slide back up to more than 
one inch in the front doors and up to 
two inches in the rear windows. The 
vertical opening between the edge of 
the door or body frame and the glass 
serves as a means of exhausting the 
air from the interior of the body. 
On Hudson and Essex Terraplane, 
a turn of the handle under the front 
window puts inte operation a wind 
deflecting wing. As the crank is 
turned the deflector can be governed 
as desired. The rear section of the 
window can be set in any desired 







































Terraplane 6 convertible coupe, 116-inch chassis, independent 
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ing beam is controlled by a switch to 
the left of the clutch pedal. — 

Improvements in engine design, 
while numerous and important, are 
interesting to the average car owner 
as operating results rather than in 
terms of design and construction. 
Wider use of aluminum cylinder heads 
has been one factor in permitting still 
higher compression ratios again this 
year. The practice of using a valve seat 
insert of metal harder than that of the 


wheel suspension optional. Also offered: a 112-inch model 


Typical of the advances that have 
been .made in this department of 
design are the adjustable beam head- 
lamps used by Studebaker. The 
headlamp beams are ‘adjustable to 
three different heights. A toe button 
on the floorboard permits the driver 
to throw these beams at any one of 
the three levels to the right of the 
road when passing oncoming cars, 
thus giving him more light where he 
needs it when he needs it. Oldsmobile 
and Buick have multibeam lamps 
which so operate that the rays from 
the left headlamp may be directed to 
the right side of the road and rays of 
the right headlamp to the left. When 
passing another car the right head- 
lamp is depressed. All lights, except 
the passing beam, are selected by a 
lever on the steering wheel. The pass- 























Packard 12 custom convertible Victoria. 
Packard now has two eights and one 
twelve, with 41 body styles 


position independent of the wind de- 
flecting wing. The Fisher “No-Draft” 
system, standard on General Motors 
cars, is continued. Others have 
achieved similar results in other ways. 

Improvements in headlight design 
and control are important. Much 
has been done to make night driving 
more comfortable and less hazardous. 





cylinder block itself has also gained 
more adherents in 1934, Ford and 
Lincoln being among the new con- 
verts. The purpose of such inserts 
is to prolong valve life and reduce 
materially the number of valve-re- 
grinding jobs necessary. The capacity 
of oil pumps and oil lines has been in- 
creased in a number of cases, while 
the cooling efficiency of many ra- 
diators and cooling systems has been 
stepped up. Changes in combustion- 
chamber contours and in fuel-dis- 
tributing systems have resulted in 
greater fuel economy and increased 
power. 

The movement toward making 
automobile driving less of an effort 
in every respect .has been empha- 
sized strongly ‘1 many of the 1934 
designs. Automatic chokes, automatic 
spark controls, “power” brakes, auto- 
matic starting devices and similar 
units appear on the new models in in- 


Dodge 6 three passenger coupe, 117-inch 
wheelbase. Luggage facilities are unique. 
Another has 121-inch wheelbase 
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creasing numbers and embody new 
refinements in design. 

Buick, for instance, has a special 
starting mechanism by which, after 
the ignition switch is turned on, the 
engine is started by pushing down 
the accelerator pedal or by pulling 
down the hand throttle. De Soto, 
Hudson, Graham and Terraplane 
have the starter button control 
on the instrument panel while Au- 
burn, Pierce-Arrow, Reo, Franklin 


LaFayette five passenger sedan. This is Nash’s new entrant 














in the highly-competitive low-priced market 


and Studebaker use the Bendix 
Startix. Coincidental starters appear 
on the Chrysler Imperial, Chrysler 
Eight and Pontiac ; they are operated 
by the accelerator. A similar device 
used on the Nash is operated by 
the movement of the clutch pedal. 

Free-wheeling is 
still incorporated 
on a majority of 
cars, but has gain- 
ed no new adherents in 1934. Hudson 
and Terraplane have dropped it, 
while Graham has made it optional. 
All the other cars which had this 
feature in 1933 continue it this year. 

Refinements in transmission design 
have continued at a rapid rate and 
the problem of shifting gears on the 
new cars will be even less than with 
the highly developed easy-shift mech- 
anisms which characterized last 
year’s automobiles. Reo continues its 
automatic transmission as standard 


Pontiac 8 two-door touring sedan with 
trunk. Note the new type of horizon- 
tal chrome-lined hood louvre 
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on the Royale and available at extra 
cost on its Flying Cloud models. No 
other automatic transmissions have 
made their appearance thus far. 

More cars use “booster” mechan- 
isms in their brake systems to reduce 
the braking effort necessary on the 
part of the driver. 
Pierce- Arrow 
continues the full- 
power brake which 
it adopted exclusively last year, while 
Buick, Packard and Lincoln are 
among those now using a vacuum 
booster brake. All along the line the 
effectiveness and efficiency of braking 
systems have been improved. Metal- 
lurgical research has resulted in brake 
drums which remain true over longer 
periods than in the past, while recent 
developments in the brake lining itse { 
will bring longer life in this impor- 
tant item. 


wheelbase chassis. Independent -wheel 
suspension is optional on both Hudson 
eights in the 1934 models 


Larger tires and lower pressures 
are characteristic of the tire equip- 
ment on the 1934 models, the new 
cars having been engineered to 
care for the super-balloon sizes. Early 
troubles with these tires have been 
eliminated. Special problems have 
come to the tire makers through 
adoption of independent wheel sus- 
pension, but tires have already been 
adjusted in most cases to suit the new 
conditions of operation which are 
brought about. 

In addition to the general trends 
which more or less characterize the 
technical movement of many groups in 
the industry, 1934 has brought special 
design changes by individual makers 
which are especially worthy of note, 
either because of their relative new- 
ness to stock-car practice or because 
of their being newly applied to a par- 
ticular automobile. 

Prominent in the first category is 
the supercharger which is standard 
equipment on the Graham Custom 
Eight, although Franklin and Duesen- 
berg previously have had such de- 








Cadillac V-8 seven passenger town 
sedan, with three wheelbases. The 
V-12’s is 146, the V-16’s 154 inches 


vices on their higher-priced vehicles. 

The purpose of the supercharger 
is to increase the power of the engine 
without sacrificing fuel economy or 
desirable qualities of performance. 
When equipped with this device the 
car accelerates more rapidly and its 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Hudson DeLuxe sedan on _ 123-inch 


“Cl . FORBES for 


Buick five passenger sedan — the first American car with independent wheel 
suspension to be displayed to the general public 


Motors Ready for 1934. Sales Battle 


Swift Realignment of Products, New Force Behind 
Tried Methods Characterize Selling Policies 


HE automotive outlook for 1934 

is bright. For the first time 

since 1929, factors which tend 
to lift sales and profits definitely out- 
weigh the depressing elements. Pro- 
duction should surpass the 2,472,359 
total of 1931 and leave far behind the 
1933 volume of slightly over 2,000,- 
000. Already the industry has ceased 
making comparisons with the 1932 
nadir of 1,431,494 motor vehicles. 

The possibility 
of 3,000,000 cars 
and trucks in 1934 
is visioned by 
some executives who can be ranked 
as economic thinkers rather than sales 
optimists. Only the more volatile of 
the latter type see any chance, how- 
ever, of equalling the 3,510,178 rec- 
ord of 1930. " 

Passenger car sales and production 
for domestic consumption were just 
about equal in 1933. This means that, 
although the sales rate has acceler- 
ated greatly, dealer stocks of cars are 
not any higher at the beginning of 
this year than they were at the be- 
ginning of last. In the case of many 
individual companies they are consid- 
erably lower. ~ 

“Clean-up” of old models was more 
orderly last Fall than ever before. 
Strikes which delayed production of 
new models gave dealers a longer 
period in which to clear their floors 
of 1933 cars. The industry goes into 
1934 with the best chance for profit 
among dealers that it has had in a 
good many years. 

There are fewer dealers than there 
used to be by many thousands. There 
will be more sales per dealer. Prob- 
ably never again will occur the over- 
abundance of retailing outlets which 
resulted in low profits per dealer even 
when sales were at their highest in 
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1929. Most factories have learned 
their lesson. In rebuilding dealer or- 
ganizations, stability rather than im- 
mediate volume will be stressed far 
more strongly than in the past. As 
one executive recently said: 

“Dealer organizations must be re- 
built with profits earned in retailing. 
Vast sums of outside capital cannot 
be attracted into the retail automobile 
business again until there has been 
renewed demon- 
stration of earn- 
ing power in the 
field.” 

Yet even now, sales managers re- 
port signs of renewed interest here 
and there on the part of outsiders in 
putting money into dealerships. 

The fight for sales will be intense 
in 1934. While the industry as a 
whole seems certain to go ahead, the 
advance will not be equal for all com- 
panies. Along many fronts the strug- 
gle will be engaged. A few major 
battles seem certain. 

Practically all of the 1934 models 
are priced above comparative 1933 
levels, as predicted by Forszs many 
months ago. Whether there will be 
further increases as.the year ad- 
vances, only time and the course of 
general business can tell. Two out of 
eleven important passenger car sales 
executives think that further in- 
creases in the Spring or early Sum- 
mer are probable. Four of them feel 
that further increases are unlikely, 
believing that the long-swing ten- 
dency of car prices to decline will off- 
set the immediate trend toward rising 
costs. The opinion of the remaining 
five is reflected by the statement of 
one who says: 

“Further increases during the year 
will depend entirely on the course 
taken by the N. R. A. movement and 


the resulting fluctuations in commod- 
ity prices.” 

Concomitant with the upward ten- 
dency of individual prices, though, 
has appeared a definite movement to- 
ward positioning of lines in new and 
lower’ price fields. Business turned 
upward in 1933, but the real gains for 
the year over 1932 lows were record- 
ed by cars listing at less than $800. 
Most makes priced higher than that, 
in fact, failed to reach 1932 sales 
levels. Chrysler, General Motors and 
Ford, while the only organizations to 
show important sales gains in 1933 
over 1932, were no more successful 
than their competitors among the in- 
dependents in pushing up volume on 
their higher-priced lines. 


HERE anything like volume 

production is necessary to profit, 
it would seem, success in the lower- 
price markets will be necessary from 
now on. Even in the price field 
above $1,000, any new position- 
ing of makes is downward rather 
than upward. Many examples of the 
trend appear as 1934 begins. Nash 
with its new lower-priced car, the 
LaFayette; Studebaker with a six 
priced lower than any car previously 
bearing that name; Auburn with a 
new six, the lowest-priced Auburn 
ever built; the Oldsmobile six 
dropped into the price niche between 
Pontiac and Chevrolet; the striking 
new La Salle offered at prices less 
than some Buick models. 

The year will see other new cars as 
well added to lines already being sold, 
and in each case the new car will be 
aimed at a market under that of the 
mother model. 

Competition among the Big Three 
of the industry—General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford—will be unusually 
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interesting in 1934. Chrysler and 
General Motors: both have gone in 


_for design changes more radical than 


usual. Ford has made relatively few 
changes of major importance. 

The striking thing about this line- 
up is that both Chrysler and General 
Motors improved their positions last 
year as compared with 1932 by a 
much wider margin than did Ford 
and it might have been expected that 
Ford would have felt the need for 
marked change more strongly than 
his rivals. Adoption of independent 
front wheel suspension, of course, is 
the important feature emphasized on 
all General Motors cars this year. 
Chrysler has gone the whole way in 
streamlining on De Soto and on 
Chrysler and has incorporated inde- 
pendent wheel suspension on Dodge, 
Chrysler Six and Plymouth. 


There could be no more healthy 
sign of the courage, virility and pro- 
gressiveness of the automotive indus- 
try than these radical moves by the 
sales leaders of 1933. Chevrolet gave 
Ford another sound sales trouncing 
last year and Plymouth gained on the 
Dearbornite by leaps and bounds, yet 
in their 1934 sales and design pro- 
grams, neither shows the slightest 
sign of resting on its laurels. 


Increased and intensified activity in 
advertising and merchandising is the 
outstanding feature of the Ford 1934 
program. Compared to the usual 
practice of his competitors, the Ford 
program is vigorous but not stupen- 
dous. Viewed in the light of past 
Ford practices, however; the 1934 
plans give every evidence of reaching 
a new high in power and effectiveness. 
This year Ford will be using all the 
weapons of merchandising in his bat- 
tle to regain his lost dominance. 


The high-priced field, too, will be 
ploughed vigorously this year. Cad- 
illac, Packard, Pierce-Arrow and Lin- 
coln all are set to increase the total 
sales of this market as prosperity re- 
turns. The most striking changes in 
design and appearance in this group 
are in Pierce-Arrow and Cadillac as 
the year starts, and rumors persist of 
startling additions to the Pierce-Ar- 
row line sometime in the Spring. 


S sales strategy is worked out by 

individual companies, trends of 
basic importance can be traced in the 
general pattern of the industry’s mar- 
keting methods. Among the more 
important of these, some already are 
definite in character ; the direction of 
others cannot vet be seen clearly. 
Views of men now dominant in the 
sales activity of important passenger 
car companies provide the soundest 
guide to the probable development of 


Hupmobile three 
passenger coupe 
offered in 6 and 8- 
cylinder models un 
different wheel- 
bases. Also offered: 
a low-priced six 





Nash Ambassador 8 
five passenger 
brougham. An Ad- 
vanced 8 and a Big 
6 complete the 
models bearing the 
Nash name 





Ford V-8 Tudor 
sedan. Dual down- 
draft carburetion 


. and dual intake 


manifold are new 
features on 1934 
Ford models 
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Oldsmobile 6 is 
newly priced be- 
tween Pontiac and 
Chevrolet. Olds- 
mobile 8 again is 
in the low medium- 
priced group 





Lincoln V-12 seven 
passenger limou- 
sine on 145-inch 
wheelbase. Twenty- 
one body types are 
listed in the new 
Lincoln series 
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these basically important movements, 

There will be less paternalism by 
factories in connection with dealer 
operations from now on, a vast ma- 
jority of these men believe. The in- 
dustry has swung back and forth in 
its thinking on this subject a number 
of times. Ford has been the chief 
exponent of detailed supervision of 
dealer operations, but other com- 
panies have moved in the same direc- 
tion as volume increased. 

Dealer failures during the depres- 
sion raised for factories the dim 
spectre of operating retail outlets 
themselves. None of them wants to 
do it. They claim neither the finances 
nor the genius for such operations. 
Yet the increasing supervision of 
dealer methods which had been taking 
place over a period of years seemed 
to be moving factory responsibilities 
very much in that direction. 

With few exceptions, the desire 
now is to turn the tide back in the 
direction of placing full responsibility 
for retail operations in the hands of 
the individual dealer, backing him up 
with more factory assistance and less 
factory domination than ever. 

The chief sales executive of one 
car company which has moved farth- 
est in the direction of dealer super- 
vision said only the other day, “The 
trend of retail operation gradually 
will return full responsibility to the 
individual dealers where it rightfully 
belongs.” 

Nearly every other sales executive 
agrees with this statement although 
one is in disagreement when he says: 
“The manufacturer either can sell 
his goods through dealers or do it 
himself. Whichever in the long run 
is the least expensive to the manufac- 
turer will be the one finally adopted. 
My mind runs toward the develop- 
ment of the manufacturer’s retail out- 
let. The manufacturers as a whole 
have been jumping this question of 
retailing, but it’s right on their door- 
step.” 


ECENT years have developed a 

great incréase in the number of 
dealers who sell more than one make 
of car. Decreasing volume and nar- 
rowed markets, particularly in small 
towns, accelerated this trend. Will it 
continue as business gets better or 
will there be a move back toward ex- 
clusive dealerships again? 

Sales executives are divided on this 
point, their wishes being father to 
their thoughts in some instances. 
Those responsible for marketing 
high-priced cars are unanimous in 
believing that the present tendency will 
continue. A high-priced car franchise 
can’t support a dealer in a small town. 
Others feel that the trend will con- 
tinue but that the different lines han- 


died will all be the product of a single 
organization. A third group is: very 
definite in its belief that increased 
volume will bring back exclusive deal- 
erships very quickly. 

“As soon as the total volume of the 
industry warrants it,” says one exec- 
utive, “dual dealerships will be a 
thing of the past.” Yet, another ex- 
ecutive, selling a car in the lower mid- 
dle-price group says just as emphat- 
ically: “I am quite sure that the trend 
toward the handling of more than one 
make of car by dealers in smaller 
towns will continue.” 


Independent front-wheel suspension 

on the Dodge. The wheel on the right 

rises and compresses the spiral spring 

without disturbing either the chassis 
or the opposite wheel 


Buick independent front-wheel suspen- 

sion. Somewhat similar construction 

is used on Cadillac, La Salle, Olds- 
mobile, Plymouth and Dodge 


Independent front-wheel suspension 
on Hudson and Terraplane. Phantom 
lines show wheel and axle in normal 
position. Similar construction is op- 
tional on Nash and LaFayette 


Pontiac’s independent front-wheel sus- 


pension. Chevrolet’s is similar 
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The place of service operations in 
the dealer picture is another point on 
which the thinking of various execu- . 
tives has been at odds for years. Ten 
years ago every factory looked upon 
service purely as an adjunct to car 
sales. “Give good service,” they told 
their dealers, “because that will help 
you to sell more new cars.” And 
dealers, viewing service in this light, 
handled their maintenance at a loss 
for the most part. 


Gradually the independent repair 
shop came into the picture; then the 
so-called super-service station—a 
place where owners could get con- 
veniently and comfortably those little 
repeat services so necessary to every 
car such as greasing, tire repairing, 
battery service, washing, etc. 

Service being the main or sole 
function of these independents, they 
concentrated on doing a good job, 
suiting the convenience of owners and 
making a profit. Then some dealers 
woke up. Car sales fell off. They 
began to see in their service stations 
a chance for profit through efficient 
service, increased volume and even 
through lower prices. More than one 
retailer has set up a service operation 
to which car sales are an adjunct. 
And his service has brought him sta- 
bility of dollar volume through sea- 
sonal as well as cyclic periods cf low 
car volume. 


IVE or six years ago a few fac- 

tory executives began to urge 
dealers to get service on a profitable 
basis ; to make efficient and profitable 
service an end in itself. Directly, the 
factory has nothing to gain from this 
procedure; it takes the dealer’s time 
and attention and capital from car 
selling work. But the factory execu- 
tives who urged it hoped to stabilize 
dealer profits; to reduce turnover of 
dealers. 


To-day, the underlying feeling of 
factory executives remains about 
evenly split on both sides of this. 
question. Some think that an in- . 
creasingly large percentage of dealer 
profits will come from service as time 
goes on; others that the proportion 
of profits from service will decrease. 
Stated in the words of two impor- 
tant sales leaders, the opposing view- 
points appear as follows: 

Says one: “Service operations in 
the future will produce a larger part 
of the net income of the average- 
dealer... . The average dealer learned: 
for the first time during the depres- 
sion that his service department, 
rather than -being a necessary evil,. 
was really a source of profit. I think 
this attitude will continue and that- 
even more aggressive effort to in-- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Export Sales Curve Points Up 


Decline in Value of Dollar Largely Responsible 
for Recent Upturn But Economic Improvement 
Abroad Is Foundation for Sustained Gains 


66 E export managers enjoy 
the feeling that perhaps 
once again our hair is fair,” 

the chief executive of the export unit 

of an important passenger car group 
smilingly said the other day. 

“There was a time not long since,” 
he continued, “when low volume and 
high cost of doing business, together 
with the general disrepute into which 
anything foreign had fallen in the 
United States, almost read us out of 
the party. 

“Now, with foreign sales increas- 
ing monthly, only the last faint 
echoes can be heard of talk about 
self-sufficiency. Export is accounting 
for a generous share of total automo- 
bile production without a suspicion 
that it is being financed by loans to 
foreign governments and foreign 
enterprises.” 

These few words photograph clear- 
ly the automotive export situation at 
the beginning of 1934. No longer is 
the export manager the “forgotten 
man” of the automobile business. 
Swelling totals of foreign sales in the 
last three or four months have 
brought his division back into focus. 
Foreign sales in 1933 accounted for 
about 11 per cent. of motor vehicle 
production. 


EMAND for Chrysler products 

abroad in the last six months 
exceeded expectations by so wide a 
margin as to make it impossible to 
fill orders as rapidly as the corpora- 
tion would have liked to do. Stude- 
baker’s foreign business for the last 
quarter of 1933 was four times that 
of the same period in 1932. General 
Motors Corporation’s overseas busi- 
ness for eleven months of 1933 was 
54 per cent. ahead of the correspond- 
ing eleven months of 1932. Graham 
sales recorded a marked upturn, be- 
ing 40 per cent. greater for the first 
eight months than in 1932, with 
larger gains over the preceding year 
recorded in the last four months. 
Packard, Nash, Hupmobile and 
others showed marked improve nent 
as well. 

As a result, sales of American-de- 
signed cars and trucks outside of the 
United States totaled approximately 
233,000 in 1933 as against 181,000 in 
1932, a gain of nearly 29 per cent. 
Further gains in 1934 seem assured. 


J. D. Mooney, president, General 
Motors Export Corp., for example, 
said recently : 

“I feel confident that the encourag- 
ing economic gains so far made 
throughout the world will be consoli- 
dated and carried further before long 
by a reduction of the tariffs and other 
artificial restrictions that still are 
holding international trade in check.” 

That the decline in value of the 
dollar has been the major element 
in the recent upswing can scarcely be 
doubted, yet favorable factors more 
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permanent in character have had a 
marked influence. 

Economic improvement has oc- 
curred in a number of foreign coun- 
tries, some of which are important as 
automotive markets. Australia, for 
many years the largest buyer of 
American cars and trucks, gives defi- 
nite signs of moving out of depres- 
sion. South Africa, another major 
market, gives promise of larger pur- 
chases again. Renewed activity is 
seen by several céinpanies in South 
America and the Far East as well. 

Automobile export divisions con- 
tinued to solicit foreign business vig- 
orously throughout the depression. 
Campaigns of nationalism and isola- 
tion in various countries did not dis- 
courage them. 

This continued cultivation of for- 
eign markets in the face of declining 
sales undoubtedly is paying dividends 
now that the upturn has come. 

The recently formed Executive 
Commercial Policy Committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Secretary of 
State and including representatives 
from the State, Commerce and Agri- 
cultural Departments, from the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion and the Tariff Commission 
should, automotive exporters think, 
be a further help toward recovery in 
1934. This committee is to supervise 
export and import activities of the 
Government and constitutes an im- 
portant step in correlating our na- 
tional policies. 

Possibilities of a foreign trade 
bank get brighter every month. Near- 


ly every automotive exporter, except 
perhaps the very largest, could profit 
from the use of such an institution. 

American car design, moreover, is 
moving along lines distinctly helpful 
to overseas marketability. Always the 
ruggedness and power of American 
cars have been potent in winning 
markets where bad roads and punish- 
ing service made these qualities of 
prime importance. In this respect, 
the 1934 cars are equal to their pre- 
decessors in every respect. 

In addition, however, a general 
trend toward fuel economy and easier 
riding cannot help but fit the new de- 
signs more readily into the require- 
ments of service in many foreign 
fields where high fuel costs and rough 
roads are often characteristic. 

Radical movement toward stream- 
lining, combined with increased 
engine efficiency through adoption of 
a thousand research-developed im- 
provements, combine to give the av- 
erage American car more miles to 
the gallon than ever before. Inde- 
pendent wheel suspension, recognized 
as reaching its highest usefulness 
where roads are really bad, this year 
makes its first appearance on Ameri- 
can cars and should be an added con- 
tribution to salability abroad. ' 

Definite obstacles to maximum de- 
velopment of automotive exports 
sales will continue to exist, of course. 
Some of these may even grow larger 
as time goes on, although some of 
them seem sure to diminish. 


RADE restrictions due to lack 

of reciprocal tariff arrangements 
and established quotas in various 
countries limiting exports still consti- 
tute a barrier of no mean propor- 
tions. High tariffs and luxury taxes 
which are common in many places 
show little signs of lowering. In- 
creases in ocean freight rates, which 
seem inevitable, won’t help any. Many 
countries still have embargos. 

Lack of dollar exchange availabil- 
ity with which to import American 
products is also a deterrent to sales 
in certain instances. The trend 
toward lower tariffs in this country 
may be expected to help remedy this 
situation. The automobile industry 
has always been among the first to 
suffer from high tariffs at home. Re- 

(Continued on page 27) 








ILLIAM KNUDSEN is the 

perennial puzzle of the motor 

car industry. One very sel- 
dom hears about him, he is infre- 
quently seen, and rarely quoted. He 
is part philosopher, part mechanic and 
part executive; but mostly he is just 
a hard-working man. If there was 
ever another man as self-effacing as 
Knudsen, the records fail to show it. 
You never find him at hero-welcom- 
ings, ribbon-cuttings, corner-stone 
ceremonies, social gatherings, or at 
any other place where people gather 
to bask in the spotlight. The won- 
der is how he’ can remain such an 
unknown quantity, when the product 
he builds is as familiar to millions 
of people as their own thumbs. It 
seems an amazing thing to publicity- 
conscious America that here is a man 
who has legitimately attained a posi- 
tion of first importance simply 
through his knowledge of man and 
manufacturing. He is an omnipres- 
ent wraith hovering always in the 
background of Big Business. A shy 
and reserved guest at functions given 
in his honor. Men who have known 
him for years, suddenly asked about 
him, say: “Knudsen? Why... 
there’s nothing much to talk about 
... he’s just Knudsen.” In Detroit, 
a man who has known him for thirty 










William S. Knudsen 
Executive Vice-President 
General Motors Corporation 


Portrair By HENRY Roop 


years said: “I don’t know any more 
about him than I did when I first met 
him—but I couldn’t ask for a more 
sincere friendship.” 

Knudsen is fifty-four. A modest, 
soft-spoken, amiable man with iron- 
grey hair, piercing eyes, square shoul- 
ders and a disarming smile. He is 
active head of all manufacturing op- 
erations of one of the largest cor- 
porations in the country. His physi- 
cal bulk is impressive. In fact, that 
was what started him on his first job 
in America. One day he was among 
a crowd of laborers gathered outside 
the offices of the New York Engine 
Yards at Morris Heights, on the 
Harlem River. The foreman came 
out, took one look at this six-foot- 
three, raw-boned frame, and yelled: 
‘“‘Hey—you! Come over here!” . . 
that’s all there was to it. Knudsen 
has the manner of a brisk business 
man ; he doesn’t waste time on lengthy 
harangues. He clips his words. In 
a meeting he often answers long- 
winded speeches with, simply: “I 
think this is better if we do so-and- 
so.” But his singular quality, and 
one that pegs him as an enigma which 
immediately accelerates interest, is 
that except to a few close friends 
little is known about him. He is an 
excellent example of a man sub- 
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“Hello. 









merged in his associates and his 
work; he did not win his position 
through social activity, or through 
having “personality plus.” 


NUDSEN is one man who is not 

eclipsed by his office. It is wal- 
nut-paneled, spacious, simple and 
matter-of-fact, on the fourteenth 
floor of the General Motors Building, 
in Detroit. The ceiling is a profusion 
of interlacing scroll-work, in Tudor 
period design. There are no sunburst 
crystal chandeliers—just a few una- 
dorned wall sconces. His desk is very 
large and occupies a corner of the 
room in. a position that permits him 
to face visitors when they walk in. 
There are plenty of chairs, a clock, 
several large blue pencils, and an ex- 
cellent view from the windows. Huge 
and rugged, with restless, amused 
eyes, and the quick, soft-footed walk 
of an athlete, Knudsen easily domi- 
nates the interlacing scroll-work and 
the big desk. A friend has observed 
that when he stands up he almost 
fills the room. Whatever decor his 
office may lack, however, is made up 
for by its business activity. Here he 
is nested in among executives whose 
offices buzz with meetings, discus- 
sions and conferences. He very rarely 
calls anyone into his own office; in- 
stead, he takes a few big strides 
down the hall and unexpectedly calls 
on any one for whom he may be look- 
ing. When using the telephone he 
does so without the formality of a 
secretary. He removes the receiver, 
leans back in his swivel chair, waits 
for the connection, and announces to 
the surprised listener: “Hello, this 
is Knudsen. .. .” 

Two decades spent in close asso- 
ciation with foremen and laborers 
might leave any other man _ hard- 
boiled and callous, but not Knudsen. 
He is endowed with a shrewd, genial 
nature fortified by Danish tenacity. 
After Chevrolet became the largest 
producer of automobiles, Knudsen 
was brought over to General Mo- 
tors. But his recent elevation to one 
of the key positions in the automotive 
industry was done s6 quietly and so 
free from ballyhoo, people began ask- 
ing, “Who is Knudsen, anyway?” 
The only things you ever read about 
him are in connection with industry, 
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his Is Knudsen... 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


labor or motor cars. Back in the 
Summer of 1931, when the possibil- 
ity of a World’s Fair looked very 
black and Rufus Dawes was seeking 
financial support—Knudsen stepped 
in and calmly signed a million-dollar 
contract for the construction of a 
huge General Motors Exhibit Build- 
ing. And he was canny enough to 
obtain the exclusive privilege of as- 
sembling motor cars on the grounds, 
with the result that the Chevrolet 
assembly line drew more people than 
any other attraction at the Century 
of Progress. 


NUDSEN is, perhaps, the one 
member of the royal family of 
motor car executives about whose 
way of life there is nothing awe-in- 
spiring. He lives in a big, comfor- 
table home on Balmoral Road in 
Palmer Park where, in leisure mo- 
ments, he enjoys reading Rousseau, 
O. Henry and Voltaire. He plays the 
piano by ear, and does it very well. 
Often, after returning home from a 
symphony concert, he will play cer- 
tain passages which have stuck in his 
memory. While he goes out little so- 
cially, you’ll find him at the speakers’ 
table at functions where his presence 
is needed. When he makes a speech, 
which is seldom, it is usually long 
remembered. He doesn’t say much, 
but what he does say packs a wallop. 
Recently, when he was guest of 
honor at a Chevrolet banquet he em- 
phasized, “I need Chevrolet more than 
Chevrolet needs me”—and he meant 
it. Similarly, when another car was 
leader of the field, and Chevrolet a 
poor second, he said: “TI’ll be satis- 
fied when the ratio of these two cars 
is 1 to 1.” No one at that time 
thought the attainment of such a ra- 
tio possible. Chevrolet. not only 
equaled it, but eclipsed it in 1927. 
Now Knudsen is striving for another 
1 to 1 ratio; this time he wants to 
sell one General Motors car to each 
car sold by the rest of the automo- 
bile industry. General Motors now 
produces 44 per cent. of all the cars 
sold. To obtain that other 6 per cent., 
as he knows, wil! not be an easy 
matter. 

The son of a customs officer 
in Copenhagen, Knudsen graduated 
from the Government Technical 
School with honors. Then, at the age 


of twenty, with eighteen dollars in 
his pocket, he decided to make a two- 
year visit to America—his visit has 
lasted thirty-four years. After rising 
from a reamer toa riveter at the New 
York Engine Yards, he began swing- 
ing sledges in the Erie Railroad 
roundhouse at Salamanca, N. Y. Two 
years later he was a student appren- 
tice at ten-fifty a week in the Keim 
Mills, bicycle manufacturers in Buf- 
falo. It was here-+he met Clara Euler, 
who later became his wife. 

About 1910, when the automobile 
had pretty much taken the place of 
the bicycle and Ford had begun mass 
production of a four-cylinder car, the 
Keim people made some of his parts, 
mostly stampings. They started with 
fenders, mufflers and gas tanks, then 
later made brake drums and crank- 
cases. Knudsen was shown a scheme 
to make the differential housing and 
crankcase out of drawn steel instead 
of cast iron, which would be much 
cheaper. With the manager of the 
plant, they went to the Ford factory 
and landed a large order. Finally 
Ford figured it would simplify mat- 
ters by owning the Keim plant, so he 
bought it lock, stock and barrel; 
turning it into an assembly point— 
the first in America. 

Knudsen then became factory man- 
ager. His quiet way of getting things 
done was fast gaining recognition so 
that he was one day called to Detroit 
to learn how Fords were put together. 
Thereafter for six years he traveled 
all over the country opening up as- 
sembly plants for Ford, whose busi- 
ness was then undergoing an era of 
tremendous expansion. Europe was 
next, where he established three 
plants: Copenhagen, Bordeaux and 
Cadiz. This work was interrupted 
during the war when he took charge 
of the construction of sixty Eagle 
boats for Ford, under government 
contracts. You would often find him 
working with laborers down in the 
muck and mud, under the keel of a 
ship. 

Knudsen met his Destiny when 
he first became interested in cars. 
He’s been around them ever since. 
His idea of mass production is 
boiled down to the simplest terms: 
“We build a car, test and prove it, 


then build a million or more like it.” © 


But for all his long association with 
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dip tanks, union wages, conveyor sys- 
tems, cost ratios, output averages, de- 
mand markets and selling programs, 
he is deeply concerned in the average 
man and his home. “These are the 
things which hold America together,” 
he says. “The greatest desire of ev- 
eryone is to improve conditions—in 
business, in politics, in culture, in the 
social sphere. There’s no desire to 
break things down such as there was 
a year ago. That’s amazing. I don’t 
recall any period in history when a 
people united like this behind their 
government unless there was a-war 
or a religious issue to bring them to- 
gether: " 

“It’s good to be alive and see people 
trying to create, striving for health, 
security and happiness—the only 
three things that are worth anything.” 
For accomplishment, he maintains, 
action and order are necessary. “But 
they must be nicely balanced,” he 
adds. 

“For three years of the depression 
we had order but no action. Now- 
we are getting-action. True, we have 
not quite enough order, but we are 
coming to that.” Quite simply he ex- 
presses his belief that there is no use 
blaming individuals because great un- 
dertakings, starting in the boom era, 
have since crashed. “Those big under- 
takings that collapsed,” he said, “did 
so because the men behind them tried 
to exceed their mental ceiling. They 
got out of their depth. They meant 
well, but the things they started got 
too big for them.” 


ESPITE his reputation for hard 

work, however, Knudsen still 
finds time to go to the annual Scarab 
Club Ball, and now and then drops in 
to the Athletic Club or the Harmonie 
Club, where he delights in listening 
to the German singing. On the whole, 
he does not entertain a great deal but 
his friendships are widespread and 
eclectic. Secure in an impregnable 
family life, Knudsen is after all a 
simple man—with simple desires. . To 
him the size of his job only means 
that he has work of greater scope. 
He would, presumably, be a com- 
pletely happy man if he were back 
again in the factories working on 
drawn steel stampings, as long as he 
had his wife and children and was 
completely surrounded by machinery. 
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.... NATIONS MOST 
Will Sewe Dodge 


Below are just a few of the thousands of Dodge dealers whose success in 1933 shattered 


all records. Dodge sales nationally increased to 303% of 1932 and, since July 1 
has outsold all but the three lowest-priced cars! ... The big Dodge organizatio 
years outstanding in its record of service, has been even further strengthen 


st Dod 
for 50 
by the 


addition of new hundreds of successful dealers who swung to Dodge as sales continued 


to mount... is it any wonder Dodge owners are so enthusi 









says 
Joseph B. Trew, President, The Trew Motor 
Co., Dodge dealers in the nation’s capital 
since 1929. ““You know Washington people 
can’t vote for political candidates, but when 
it comes to a car, everybody here has cast a 
straight ballot for Dodge. Motorists all want 
Dodge passenger cars; business men all 
want Dodge trucks and commercial cars. So 
the Dodge franchise is just about the most 
valuable one I know of.” 


“266.6% IN WASHINGTON,” 








**300% IN LEXINGTON,” says G. E 
Goodwin, President, Goodwin Brothers, 
Inc., of Lexington, Ky., Dodge dealers since 
* 1916. “1934 is the eighteenth anniversary of 
my association with Dodge. They’ve been 
18 mighty happy years, because Dodge has 
always given its dealers a real car and a 
real truck—the kind people buy and are 
always satisfied with. And I expect my 
eighteenth anniversary to strike a high 
water-mark for success.” 












Xe aw Bi § gligers® 


“325.9% IN PHILADELPHIA,”’ says 
G. H. Thornton, President, Thornton-Fuller 
Co., Dodge dealers since 1914. “‘Every so 
often I look back over the past twenty years 
and thank my lucky stars for being with 
Dodge through that period. 1933 was just 
another banner year. Dodge has had them 
before, and will again, because you can 
always depend on Dodge to come through 
with a car people clamor for, a car that 
actually gives more for the money.” 














J. Doyle, Dodge dealer since 1914. “I’ve seen 
sales records for various cars goupand come 
down over the 20-year period I’ve been with 
Dodge. I though: I was past being surprised. 
But Dodge sales here have been so sensa- 
tional, so far ahead of anything I ever 
dreamed of, that it’s knocked the breath 
out of me. And I think this year has only 
been the beginning. I believe Dodge will be 
an even more startling success in 1934.” 








“99.2% IN DETROIT,” says Thomas 


astic a Dodge service? 









“362.3% IN BROOKLYN,”’ says C. M. 
Bishop, Secretary of Bishop, McCormick & 
Bishop, Dodge dealers since 1914. “In 20 
years I’ve never seer sales mount so fast. 
With the most popular lines of passenger 
cars, plus the sensationally successful Dodge 
trucks, the Dodge franchise continues to 
prove itself the most valuable in the indus- 
try. The records show that only a few 
automobile companies made sales increases 
in 1933... and Dodge leads them all.” 








“207.6% IN FT. WORTH,” says W. 

Steve Cook, Dodge dealer in Ft. Worth, 
Texas, since 1916. “The way many towns 
have been running 500% and 600% ahead, 
my sales increase doesn’t seem 80 spectac- 
ular. But that is only relative. How many 
other dealers can point to more than 100% in- 
crease—and that’s usual this year for Dodge 
dealers. Any dealer who is in business for 
wealth as well as health ought to get wiseto 
the best franchise in the business— Dodge.” 
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SUCCESSFUL DEALERS 
| Owner in \934 ! 


“310% IN SAN FRANCISCO,” says 
. E. French, Dodge dealer since 1922. 
‘More than ten years ago, I saw the way 
the wind was blowing. Even then the Dodge 
franchise was a prize, with a fine quality 
passenger car in the popular-priced field, 
plus the good-looking and sturdy Dodge 
trucks. Sales records today certainly prove 
the minute a dealer signs up with Dodge, 
he underwrites his own success.” 


“319.8% IN KANSAS CITY,”’ says 
Edward F. Walsh, Jr., Dodge dealer since 
1928. “‘Out here in the ‘Show-Me’ state, a 
car has to be mighty good to win out. The 
Dodge ‘Show-Down’ Plan went straigh: to 
every Missourian’s heart—as well as his 
head. Dodge was just so darned far ahead 
of everything else... and proved it... 
that I had one of the most successful 
years I’ve ever known, before or since the 


depression. I certainly tied up with Dodge . 


at the opportune moment. I believe Dodge 
is getting started.” 


“(549% IN MILWAUKEE,” says F. J. 
Edwards, President, Edwards Motor Co., 
Dodge dealers since 1914. “I’ve been with 
Dodge right from the beginning, and I’ve 
been profiting from that connection right 
along. But 1933 beats anything I’ve ever 
known in all the years I’ve been in busi- 
ness. All Milwaukee talked, thought, and 
dreamed was Dodge. And I look to 1934 to 
be another banner year.” 


“(400% IN CASPER,’’ says M. E. 
Robertson, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Coliseum Motor Company, Casper, Wyo., 
Dodge dealers since 1915. “‘Of course I’ve 
been with Dodge so long, and know it so 
well, that its record-breaking sales gain 
seems only natural to me. A Dodge dealer 
today is in the most fortunate position in 
the industry—with two of the most popu- 
lar low-priced cars on the market and a 
line of trucks that is boldly challenging 
for 1st place. In my opinion, nothing can 
stop Dodge in 1934.” 
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“211.7%1N ATHENS,”’ says J. Swanton 
Ivy, of Athens, Ga., Dodge dealer since 1929, 
“There is no use trying to swim upstream, 
when you can go further— faster — by 
floating with the current o/ public opinion. 
And the way sales have skyrocketed cer- 
tainly proves that the public wants Dodge. 
With both passenger cars and trucks, I 
have virtually a 100% coverage of the mar- 
ket—something Dodge alone can give!” 


“392.9% IN TULSA,” says Glen Dial, 


Dodge dealer since 1930. ‘I was lucky 
enough to sense a change in public tastes 
4 years ago when I took on a Dodge fran- 
chise. People have quit buying cars by 
guess and by gamble. Only the cars that 
can absolutely prove they have value will 
be able to go ahead after this. And Dodge 
is one of the few that is really soundly 
engineered, quality built—at a price the 
public can afford. I feel that 1933 was just 
a starter for Dodge. It’s going to go even 
further in the years to come.” 


THE NEW @iver DODGE 
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Security Market Forecast 


N our 1933 security market fore- 

cast, published just a year ago, 

we hazarded the prophecy, then 
not so popularly apparent, that the 
bear market had passed its bottom, 
that stocks should be bought for the 
long-pull, that major market advance 
would be renewed early in the year 
but would be followed by reaction in 
the second half. We might easily 
justify this synopsis by a desire to 
instill confidence in our current fore- 
cast, but we prefer to admit that it 
is ,here quoted chiefly because the 
writer takes immodest pride in its 
accuracy. 

*Qur most general, but also most 
confident, forecast for 1934 is mere- 
ly to repeat that the lows of our long 
depression were passed in July of 
1932, and that the general trend of 
security prices is upward. We an- 
ticipate at least one additional and 
spectacular upward surge in the mar- 
kets for the coming year, similar to 
those in the Summers of 1932 and 
1933, lasting just about as long, and 
to be preceded and followed by about 
the same type of reaction or irregular 
sagging as in the past two years. 

Such an advance is not so definite 
a probability as it was at this time 
last year, but even in the unexpected 
event that 1934 will prove disappoint- 
ing and furnish only sagging reces- 
sien, we donot think such reaction 
would be serious or long-continued. 
Specifically, we feel that the worst 
1934 can bring might be slow and 
irregular recession to levels no lower 
than the tops of September, 1932, or 
the end of April, 1933, represented 
by about the 75 level on the accom- 
panying chart. Furthermore, if such 
disappointing action should develop 
this year, it would be the best guar- 
antee of- renewed rapid advance in 
the following year. 


for 1934. 


By R. W. SCHABACKER - 
Financial Editor 


Having taken cognizance of the 
most dreary possibilities for 1934, 
we may say that they are men- 
tioned only for protection and to sug- 
gest that the worst is not likely to be 
very bad. Actually, we anticipate 
substantial advances this year, per- 
haps not so large as the spectacular 
uprush of early Summer in 1933, but 
comparing favorably with that of 
1932. Barring inflationary upsets, the 
outside limit of normal expectancy 
for advance in 1934 should be around 
50 points on accredited averages simi- 
lar to the Dow, Jones industrial com- 
pilation here illustrated. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we should be quite satis- 
fied with a year’s further gain of 30 
to 40 points from recent levels. 

It is possible that the 1934 advance 
will take place in two phases this 
year instead of in only one each year, 
as in 1932 and 1933. In such event, 
we should anticipate the first, and 
most important, upward phase during 
the first few months of 1934, fol- 
lowed by substantial reaction and 
then perhaps by the second upward 
phase, the lesser of the two, develop- 
ing toward the close of the year. It 
is only fair to say, however, that we 
feel more confident of the first ad- 
vancing phase than of the second. 

With respect to the bond market, 
movements for 1934 do not promise 
to be particularly wide or spectacular. 
We should not be surprised to 


see bond prices 
fluctuate all 
year long with- 
in the bounds 
already laid out 
by the high and 
low levels of 
1933. If they 
do break out of 
last year’s 
range, however, 
it should be on 
the side of ad- 
vance. 

The general 
trend should be 
upward, there- 
fore, although 
we might see a 
temporary dip 
during the first 
few months of 
1934. All bond 
groups should 
make progress 
but the most 
profitable me- 
diums appear to 
lie in the specu- 
lative category. 
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1934 Models Set New Record 
for Radical Changes 


(Continued from page 13) 


rate of acceleration becomes faster 
as the speed of the car increases. The 
supercharged Graham gains in speed 
most rapidly from 45 to 55 miles per 
hour. 


DOPTION of hydraulic brakes 

by Oldsmobile marks the first 
use of this type of brake by a General 
Motors car. 

The much-talked-of “cast-iron” 
crankshaft now is in production and 
regular use on the new Fords. 
Through coring of the crankpins and 
slight reduction in the counterbal- 
ances, this cast-iron crankshaft is said 
to weigh ten pounds less than the 
forged one previously used. 

Cadillac and Oldsmobile have in- 
stalled a device which regulates the 
rates at which the battery charges in 
relation to the amount of current be- 
ing used. A higher charging rate is 
provided when the headlights are on 
than when they are off. The charging 
rate is the same for all speeds above 
15 miles per hour. 

Sidesway eliminators—special bars 
assembled across the rear end of the 
chassis—are incorporated in a num- 
ber of cars, including Hupmobile, 
Oldsmobile and Buick. These reduce 
the tendency to roll which most cars 
have when rounding curves. 

Scores of other equally important 
features are to be found from anal- 
ysis of the construction of the 1934 
automobiles which are on display at 
the various local automobile shows 
this year. Those mentioned here give 
merely a limited insight into a few 
of the more characteristic. A visit 
to any automobile show this year will 
prove the truth of the statement made 
at the beginning of this article: 

“Looking at new automobiles this 
year is an exciting business.” 
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Sing while you’re shaving in the 
morning. I can’t sing very well, so I 
whistle. I whistle a flat note once in 
a while—but it’s a good way to start 
the day !—JosEPH MorSCHAUSER. 


In the busy hive of competition we 
must learn to take the wax with the 
honey.—EXCHANGE. 


Good fame is like fire; when you 
have kindled you may easily pre- 
serve it; but if you extinguish it, you 
will not easily kindle it again.— 
Bacon. 





IF YOUR ear’s on the ground, you'll 
cultivate every chance to build 
good-will — these days! 

Have you a case that stock- 
holders, prospects, or the public 
ought to know? PROVE IT — dra- 
matically, convincingly, with Castle 
Films. They'll tell your side of the 
story in a language that everybody 
understands — Drama! SpEgp! 
Action! Music! 

Castle Films transfer dramatic 
stories from office, workshop and fac- 
tory to any size audience, anywhere! 
Twenty years of experience are 
back of us. We'll make a picture 





that pays or we won’t make a 
picture. 

Don’t confuse Castle Films with 
attachments or gadgets that belong 
to another sales era. 

To show Castle Films you need: 
Only the new portable, fire-proof 
16 mm sound-on-film projector, 
packed in two suitcases! 

Utility companies, bond houses, 
banks, and other businesses are in- 
vited to learn, without obligation, 
what Castle has done for some of 
the nation’s biggest and most im- 
portant industries. Advertising 
agencies recognized. 





 PRODUCERS—DISTRIBUTORS—EXHIBITORS OF 


BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES 


R. C. A. Building, Rockefeller Centre, New York City 
Wrigley Building, Chicago Pacific Coast, Claus Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


















































mainly upon how Washington 
acts. 

Appropriations exceeding even 
$10,000,000,000 of taxpayers’ money 
will not insure prosperity unless the 
employing classes muster courage to 
go ahead. 


QO mi recovery pace will depend 


The Government in and by itself 


can create no wealth. It is merely a 
spender of savings accumulated and 
supplied by private citizens. 

Many bureaucrats have given evi- 
dence that they do not grasp that ele- 
mentary economic fact. They appar- 
ently are obsessed by the delusion that 
they are almighty, that they can re- 
store prosperity regardless of the ef- 
. fect of their conduct upon fillers of 
pay envelopes and others. 


What B. 


Sees 


for 


that currency stabilization is not con- 
templated now or ‘in the nearby 
future. Until the dollar is again def- 
initely harnessed to gold, there will 
inevitably be more or less hesitation 
among men of large affairs as well 
as wealthy investors, both individual 
and institutional. 

Unless modified at this session of 
Congress, the Security Act will also 
act as a brake on furnishing new 
capital. 

It is extremely important, too, that 
an acceptable tax program be adopted, 
that Congress will not. attempt to 
“soak business” or to impose income 
taxes so excessive that enterprise will 
be discouraged, evasion fostered, and 
collections jeopardized. 
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C. Forbes 
Ahead 
1934 


No nation ever before in peace time 
committed itself to such colossal pub- 
lic expenditures. With the prospect 
confronting us of a public debt great- 
er than incurred even during the 
World War, it obviously is essential 
that a thoroughly sound, effective 
taxation program be evolved. 

That the country still has moment- 
ous problems to solve, that grave un- 
certainties still lie ahead, that revo- 
lutionary political and social forces 
are at work, must not be blinked. 


EVERTHELESS, if statesman- 

ship and commonsense be exer- 

cised, 1934 should bring us substan- 

tially farther along the way towards 
better times. 

Material progress has al- 





Bankers, capitalists, en- 
trepreneurs who control 
purse-strings are still rather 
timid. 

The majority of indus- 
trialists are disposed to risk 
exercising somewhat  in- 
creased courage and daring. 

For my part, I cling to 
hopefulness that Congress, 
the Administration, bureau- 
crats will not interpose fatal 
barriers to the natural 
forces of recovéry now op- 
erating here and in most 
other parts of the world. 


Iron 


HAT can Washing- 

ton do to encourage 
economic improvement ? 

Unfortunately, President 

Roosevelt has intimated that 


Farm prices 
Crop Value 


Crude Oil 
Stocks, average 
Bonds, average 
Stock sales 
Brokers’ loans 


Progress Already Made 


HESE prices and statistics reveal the substantial 
gains made during the 


last 


End 1932 
; 81 


44 


33 
24% 
03% 


a 
7244 
655,000, 


twelve months: 


Per Cent. 
End 1933 Gain 


A 

$2,900,000,000 $4,100,000,000 
13.34 19.26 

05 08% 

.03 04% 

4436 
.09 

09% 
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ready been achieved in most 
directions, as is proved by 
the statistical table present- 
ed on this page. 

The agricultural and gen- 
eral price level has been 
considerably lifted. In- 
dustrial and commercial ac- 
tivity has distinctly in- 
creased. Progress has been 
made in reducing unemploy- 
ment and the wage level has 
been raised. The nation’s 
savin$s have not been ser- 
iously eaten into. The bank- 
ing structure has been 
strengthened. 

The NRA Codes should 
contribute to eliminating 
ruinous evils in many in- 
dustries, and if a rational 


5,000,000 
Oe degree of self-government 
be accorded industry, im- 
portant benefits should be 
reaped—especially if organ- 
ized labor act sensibly. 

My analysis is that 
worthy stocks and bonds of 
good companies now selling ? 
at very heavy discounts ° 
should advance during 1934, ° 


Car loadings 5 7 
Power Production 515,000 
Auto output 1,431,500 © 2,048,000 
Steel, per cent. capacity... 15.3 37 

Building contracts, 3 weeks $59,352,000 ' $174,114,.500 
Int. Rev. 5 mos $533,442,438 $913,114,037 
Failures, week 525 250 

Unemployed 10,702,000 


he does not propose to take 
in the near future the step 
calculated more than any 
other to reassure and en- 
courage the classes who ex- 
ercise the greatest influence 
upon industry and finance: 
in his first message to Con- 
gress he let it be known 


*Decrease. 
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1934 


"Compares favorably with 
expensive cars,” 
says noted manufacturer 


Louis Florsheim, a director of 
the nationally famed Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company, says: 
“I amconvinced my new 1934 
Studebaker President com- 
pares favorably with any of 
the much more expensive cars 
Ihave owned. I especially like 
the attention Studebaker has 
paid to such details as 
upholstery and fittings.” 








TUDEBAKER’S impressive skyway style 

has registered emphatically with those 
Americans to whom good taste in their 
belongings is important. 

Sales in all the metropolitan markets in- 
dicate that thousands who formerly bought 
only the costliest cars are changing over to 
the dramatically designed new Studebakers. 

Examination shows that these brilliant 
cars are not only the best looking but 
the best built in Studebaker history — 


PRESIDENT, $1095 * COMMANDER, $895 


STUDEBAKERS 


STARTLING 





The Studebaker President Eight Berline 
Limousine with enclosed com- 
partment for chauffeur 


 Sheyway Style 


that's winning owners ot costly cars 


worthy developments of those remarkable 
Studebaker powered cars that took seven 
of the first twelve places in the record- 
breaking 500-mile classic at Indianapolis 
Speedway last year. 


Savings of hundreds of dollars over pre- 
ceding Studebakers—of thousands of dollars 
over costlier cars—are being effected. Why 
not take a trial drive in a skyway style Stude- 
baker and make comparisons before defi- 
nitely committing yourself to any new car? 


- DICTATOR, $665 - 


Base Prices at the Factory 





NEW 1934 
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Satmon P. Cuase, Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 


"THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


of the (ity of New York 





STATEMENT of CONDITION, DECEMBER 30, 1933 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND Due From BANKS. ... 
U. S. GoveRNMENT SECURITIES. . . . 


STaTE AND Municipat SEcuRITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS. . .. . 


Oruer STATE AND Municipat SECURITIES . 


OTHER SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS. . . « « 


FEDERAL REservVE BANK Stock. . .. . 
OrHerR Bonps AND SECURITIES . . . 

Loans awp Drpcounts «4c 3s 6 8 8 
Bass Bervate io. .< os 


RepemptTion Funp—UNITED STATES TREASURER . 


Customers’ AccepTANCE LIABILITY . . 
ee ee ee ee 


LIABILITIES 
| eerie ee ee ‘ 
a ee ee age ee Se 


Unpivipep Profits. . . 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 

RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 
DivipenD PayaBLe January 1, 1934 . 


PRpeetTs. 6-6 a..+ © 6 “a or 
CERTIFIED AND CasHiER’s CHECKS . 
Cracucatawo Norms . . . « 20 0 « 
ADCEPTAMEES « «50 « 0 © 8 es 8 


LiaBitity AS ENDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForeIGn BItts . . 2. 2 « 


Groene Leagermemt <<. « é.w 6% se 


. $ 304,790,578.05 


207,064,186.07 


40,060,275.98 
50,089,077.47 


51,885,072.32 
8,160,000.00 
97,314,104.20 
795,192,026.82 
42,672,452.99 
1,250,000.00 
94,506,175.49 
22,204,353.27 





$1,715,188,302.66 








. 3 148,000,000.00 


50,000,000.00 
9,187,898.62 
2,891, 168.61 
1,224,295.27 
2,590,000.00 
1,338,699,324.32 
25,640,124.56 
18,120,000.00 
99,716,312.19 


389,044.71 
18,730,134.38 
$1,715,188,302.66 











This statement does not include the statements of any of 
the organizations affiliated with The Chase National Bank 


Note: In conformity with law, the foregoing statement reflects only the 
condition of the books as of December 30, 1933, and does not give effect to the 
revision of capitalization to be voted on by the shareholders or the changes 


incident thereto in the accounts of assets and liabilities. 




















Motors Ready for 1934 


Sales Battle 
(Continued from page 16) 


crease service business will be put 
forth by the average car dealer. . . .” 

Says the other: “As new car vol- 
ume increases, service operations will 
produce a smaller part of the net in- 
come of the average car dealer... . 
The wise dealer will study the kind of 
competition in his neighborhood and 
use his service as an instrument for 
developing sales as well as making a 
profit... . Profit, however, would be 
an incidental rather than a primary 
basis for high grade service opera- 
tions.” 


O discussion of automobile mer- 

chandising trends can be com- 
plete now without reference to the 
automobile dealers’ N. R. A. code 
which just got into full operation 
about a month ago. So little experi- 
ence is yet available under code op- 
eration, on the other hand, that ade- 
quate analysis is impossible at the 
moment. 

The standardized used-car trading 
allowance is the keystone of the 
dealer code. If this phase of the 
code can be made to “stick,” the 
greatest evil of the automonile busi- 
ness will have been eliminated—and 
automobile selling will quickly reach 
an entirely new basis. With the 
matter of the used-car allowance set- 
tled automatically when the prospect 
enters the salesroom, the dealer once 
again can and must- become a sales- 
man rather than a horse-trader. ° 

Selling points in the product will 
assume new importance, sales pres- 
entations will no longer be obscured 
by how much the fellow up the street 
is said to have offered for the old car, 
and merit in merchandise and in mer- 
chandising will be the all-important 
key to success. The public as well as 
the industry will benefit materially 
from this clarification of the automo- 
bile selling process. 

In the long run dealer discounts 
probably will be reduced if the stand- 
ardized allowance really works, be- 
cause most discounts and prices in 
the past have carried a little extra 
“cushion” to take care of at least a 
minor share of the shock of used-car 
trading loss. ‘There will be no im- 
mediate moves in this direction, how- 
ever, because practically every factory 
is eager to see its dealer operations 
on a sound and profitable basis as 
soon as possible. 

Sales organizations of manufac- 
turers have come to recognize to a 
greater degree than ever before the 
importance of dealer success. So the 
chances for profitable operation in 
1934 are better than usual. 
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Exports Sales Curve 
Points Up 
(Continued from page 17) 


taliation abroad has almost always 
hit out hard and quickly against au- 
tomotive products. Probably no in- 
dustry has less to gain and more to 
fear from growth of the doctrines of 
nationalism and self-sufficiency for 
individual countries. 

Alfred P. Sloan, General. Motors 
president, when discussing the possi- 
bilities of the Russian market fol- 
lowing recognition recently, voiced a 
conviction which is common to many 
automotive executives when he said: 

“One lesson we should have 
learned by experience since the war, 
namely, that we can’t sell without 
buying. In thinking about what we 
may sell to Russia, we must ask our- 
selves the question, ‘What can we 
take in return?’ When we try to sell 
without buying we are likely to find 
that we are making a donation in- 
stead of an investment.” 

George F. Bauer, secretary, export 
committee, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, following a 
statement that “there is a general 
cheerfulness about the export outlook 
of the automobile industry for the 
coming year,” adds the belief, born 
of many visits abroad, that: 

“Nationalistic policies of an ex- 
treme order are no longer given the 
same popular acclaim as formerly.” 


INCE the fall in value of the dol- 

lar must get much of the credit 
for the recent export upswing, the 
probable effects of stabilization are 
important to visualization of the fu- 
ture outlook. Generally speaking, 
automotive men look for no ill-effects. 

“The long-term effect,” says E. C. 
Morse, president, Chrysler Export 
Corp., “in my opinion would be a 
growing confidence between nations, 
thus facilitating all international 
trade as well as negotiations for trade 
agreements and reciprocal tariffs. . . . 
The immediate effect would be a re- 
newal of confidence on the part of 
overseas buyers, thus enabling them 
to import in larger quantities without 
the hazards which naturally obtain 
when exchange is fluctuating.” 

A. L. Frank, vice-president, Stude- 
baker Pierce-Arrow Export Corp., 
thinks that “the immediate and long- 
term effect would be beneficial pro- 
viding stabilization is at a favorable 
rate for us.” This same sentiment is 
voiced by H. M. Salisbury, Nash 
export sales manager, when he says: 
“The immediate effect would be 
favorable. The long-term effect would 
also be favorable provided stabiliza- 
tion were achieved at a reasonable 
ratio to the pound Sterling.” 








44 7 
I'm lost, Farnsworth, without a pretty 


woman, or a little animal of some hind.” 


Even they can recapture the thrill they once got... from a 
car. The.new Pierce-Arrow will rejuvenate the most hlasé. 


fs (Per . 


AMERICA’S FINEST MOTOR CAR 
Picture and caption reproduced by courtesy of The New Yorker 


















Sail to 


CALIFORNIA 


on a famous Round the World 
or Trans-Pacific Liner 
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Cruise through the Panama Canal to California. Sail any Thursday from New York 
on a luxurious President Liner. One that brings the superb thrill of real world-travel 
to this speedy intercoastal trip. . . Spend two glorious weeks with entertaining 
people from the world’s most fascinating places. Visit Havana and the gay foreign 
cities that edge the Canal. Stopover if you please, continue on the next or a later 
President Liner. First Class from $165. See your own agent or any of our offices. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles . . . and other principal cities. 


DOLLAR Stecnship Luss 
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Pictograph Gives Basis 


for Sales Plans 


HIS issue of Forres Business 

Pictograph brings forward a 

mixture of good and bad news, 
of encouraging and unencouraging 
trends. 

On the whole, it should be ex- 
tremely encouraging to executives 
trying to plan their sales for the near 
future. But not unreservedly so. 

The negative facts first. These are 
(1) that most of the territory marked 
last issue with broken rising lines 
(temporary improvement) has faded 
back again into white (no improve- 
ment); and (2) that there are very 
few cities which can be named in our 
special list below. 

Usually we choose the fifteen 
largest cities eligible for mention; 
this time there are fewer than fifteen 
in the entire United States. 

Now for the more hopeful side: 

Among favorable points are (1) a 
considerable amount of new territory 
showing recent improvement; (2) a 
good share of current improvement in 
the industrial areas where it has pre- 
viously been none too frequently re- 
ported; (3) only small areas marked 
with downward arrows, and most of 
those ascribable to special local con- 
ditions such as. tobacco growers’ 
strikes and December cotton mill cur- 
tailment. Still another favorable 
factor is probably the most significant 
of all. This is the fourfold fact that 
there has been a sharp increase in the 
amount of A territory, that this Pic- 
tograph is dominated by B territory, 
that there is no sizable C territory in 
the entire country and that D areas 
have now become so small that they 
are hard to find. Because of our con- 
tinuous flexible standards of compari- 
son, this does not mean that the ter- 
ritories newly marked A have im- 
proved since the previous Pictograph 

(unless they are marked with upward 
arrows). But it does indicate a bet- 
ter balance of returning prosperity. A 
similar balance was shown by our 
March 15th‘and April Ist, 1933, Pic- 
tographs, on the eve of the wide- 
spread improvement of last Spring 
and early Summer. It is not expected 
that history will repeat itself exactly 
in this case, but the real significance 
of this wider distribution of A’s and 
B’s is that the sales planner can go 
ahead on comprehensive plans for ag- 
gressive salesmanship with reasonable 
assurance that almost anywhere he 





turns he will obtain favorable results. 

Among cities in which business has 
recently compared more favorably 
with the same period a year earlier 
than at any time since the publication 
of the Pictograph are the following. 
These eleven cities are listed in the 
order of their population: 


1. Louisville, Ky.: Readers will have 
been noticing the name of this city in 
the new crop of whiskey advertisements 
that has followed repeal. But it has 
had one of the most consistently good 
records of any American city during the 
entire past six months. 


2. Tulsa, Okjia.: Business here ended 
last year with decided improvement, 
whereas a year earlier December weeks 
failed to pass the best levels of the Fall. 


3. Peoria, Ill: Another city where 
whiskey is king. Here, too, the year 
ended with a bang! 


4. Berkeley, Calif.: Has been eligible 
for inclusion in this list in eight out of 
the past twelve issues of Forpes. The 
steady increase in business reported 
earlier has kept right on. 


5. Saginaw, Mich.: Last August this 
city temporarily reached the levels of a 
year earlier, but seemed unable to hold 
the pace. Since the middle of Novem- 
ber, however, it has been substantially 
ahead of the previous year. 


6. Terre Haute, Ind.: From October 
onward, business here moved steadily 
upward to the best levels of the second 
half year. A year earlier there was a 
decided slump after mid-November. 


7. Beaumont, Texas: Here, December 
business made the highest record of the 
year 1933. A year earlier, it failed to 
reach the levels prevailing in the first 
half of the year. 


8. Fresno, Calif.: While business here 
has receded since the middle of Novem- 


ber, the drop was less pronounced than 
in December, 1932. 


9. Santa Barbara, Calif.: Another city 
in which the 1932 trend was upset when 
business rose in December to the highest 
levels of the second half year. 


10. Bloomington, Ill.: While not quite 
up to the best levels of the Fall, recent 
business here has for the first time 
shown the ability to stay ahead of busi- 
ness a year earlier. 


11. Eugene, Oregon: In this district 
business has held remarkably steady 
throughout the entire Fall and early 
Winter. A year earlier it reached a 
peak in October and at the end of the 
year fell rapidly. 


















How mueh is 
peace of mind 
worth? 


As the man 


who has secured the 
future of himself and 
his family with life 
insurance. 


He will tell you that. 
it’s worth more than it 
costs to know his family 
is safe, no matter what 
happens. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


2* BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me info-mation about life 
insusance for protection. 
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PRIVATE 
FINANCING 





Extraordinary 
refinancing, reha- 
bilitation and/or 
salvaging of corpo- 
rations and estates 


in distress. 
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OFFICE OF 


L. N. 
ROSENBAUM 


Financier and Consultant 


Suite 2513 
60 Wall Tower, New York 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


If profit and profit ‘alone be the 
end sought by human effort, then 
society must reconcile itself to steady 
disintegration, constantly increasing 
conflict between individual groups 
and nations, and eventual destruction. 
It is only when men rise above domi- 
nation by the profit motive and learn 
to subordinate profit to service, that 
the social, economic and political or- 
ders begin to come in sight of a firm 
foundation and a continuing exis- 
tence, with peace and happiness as- 
sured to the great mass of mankind 
at least—-Dr. NicHotas Murray 
BUTLER. 


You cannot legislate the human 
race into heaven—Dr. CHARLES 
PARKHURST. 


Delusions, errors, and lies are like 
huge, gaudy vessels, the rafters of 
which are rotten and worm-eaten 
and those who embark in them are 
fated to be shipwrecked.—Buppua. 


Censure is the tax a man pays to 
the public for being eminent.— 
SwIFT. 


I hold every man a debtor to his 
profession, from which, as men of 
course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty to 
endeavor themselves, by way of 
amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.— Bacon. 


One very important ingredient of 
success is a@ good, wide-awake, per- 
sistent, tireless enemy. One enemy is 
worth twenty friends, in promoting 
success. An enemy to an ambitious 
man is like the rhinoceros bird to the 
rhinoceros. “When the enemy comes 
the rhinoceros bird tells about it. 
When a successful man is making 
mistakes the enemy immediately calls 
attention and warns the man. Get 
for yourself a first class enemy, cul- 
tivate him as an enemy, and when 
you achieve success, thank him.— 
CoLonEL SHUTTS. | 


At what age are we acquainted with 
what is just and unjust? At the 
age when we know that two and two 
makes four.—VOLTAIRE. 


I believe the first test of a truly 
great man is his humility—RuskKIN. 


A Text 


Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.— 
Matthew 11:28. 


Sent in by Walter McDougall, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. What 
is your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


All men in some degree have a 
haunting sense of God. It is my be- 
lief that men lose faith in God be- 
cause they lose faith in man.—A. 
Epwin Kerewin, D.D. 


When the Norsemen discovered 
America, they had no compass. Yet 
the compass had been invented by 
the Chinese thousands of years be- 
fore. When, however, Mme. Curie 
discovered radium, the knowledge 
of her achievement was_ spread 
throughout the world as rapidly as 
cables and wires could carry it. 
Mme. Curie’s work could have been 
of no value to the world at large if 
her discovery had been known to her 
alone.—Ivy L. LE. 


Only the little man thinks the 
little things don’t count.—T HEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. 


An obstinate man does not hold 
opinions, but they hold him.—Pope. 


For strength to bear is found in 
duty done, 
And he is blest indeed who learns 
to make 
The joy of others cure his own 
heartache. 
—DRAKE. 


Those men who think as a boy 
never grow old. The boy loves ad- 
venture; he loves to plan; he looks 
forward, not backward. The atmos- 
phere of a boy is wholesome, alive, 
vigorous, and inspiring. Boys are 
more daring than men—they love to 
invent new things and explore new 
fields. The successful executive of 
today must be a pioneer, no matter 
how old his business is, to keep 
abreast of a fast-moving business 
world.— PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 


Never regard your study as a duty, 
but as the enviable opportunity to 
learn to know the liberating influence 
of beauty in the realm of the spirit 
for your own personal joy and to the 
profit of the community to which 
your later work belongs.—Dr. At- 
BERT EINSTEIN, to Princeton stu- 
dents. 


So long as we keep our faces to 
the light, the shadows are behind us 
—TueE Royat BAnK MAGAZINE. 


Harsh counsels have no effect; 
they are like hammers which are al- 
ways repulsed by the anvil.—Het- 
VETIUS. 


Persistent people begin their suc- 
cess where others end in failure — 
EGGLESTON. 


We sometimes speak of winning 
reputation as though that were the 
final goal. The truth is contrary to 
this. Reputation is a reward, to be 
sure, but it is really the beginning, 
not the end of endeavor. It should 
not be the signal for a let down, but 
rather, a reminder that the standards 
which won recognition can never 
again be lowered. From him who 
gives much—much is forever after 
expected.—ALVAN MACAULEY. 


Our government rests upon reli- 
gion. It is from that source that we 
derive our reverence for truth and 
justice, for equality and liberty, and 
for the rights of mankind. 

The government of a _ country 
never gets ahead of the religion of 
a country. There is no way by which 
we can substitute the authority of 
law for the virtue of man. 

We cannot depend on government 
to do the work-of religion. We can- 
not escape a personal responsibility 
for our conduct. We cannot regard 
those as wise or safe counsellors in 
public affairs who deny these princi- 
ples and seek to support the theory 
that society can succeed when the in- 
dividual fails—Catvin COooLince. 


Capacity never lacks opportunity. 
It cannot remain undiscovered be- 
cause it is sought by too many anx- 
ious to use it—CocHRAN. 
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“ Bank of America (a California State Bank )—Identical in Management 
DECEMBER 30, 1933 





ct ; RESOURCES 
al- ; 
:L- N Tes A ACalifornia Stan Bank COMBINED 
Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve 
Bank 5 ; $38,423,925.61 $1,983,469.44 ' 
Due from Banks 57,054,164.21 9,026,587.70 $106,488, 146.96 
uc- United States Government Securities 214,959,229.98 11,075,051.09 
iad State, County and Municipal Bonds 80,751,692.68 10,791 ,034.09 
Other Bonds and Securities 12,674,073.20 4,094 ,948.32 334,346,029.36 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 2,700,000.00 None 2,700,000.00 
ing Loans and Discounts . a 458,693,566.39 24,985,378.43 483,678,944.82 
the Accrued Interest and Accounts Re- 
to ceivable . ee 9,720,933.85 35,787.87 9,756,721.72 
be . . 
ng Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures 
uld and Safe Deposit Vaults. 415 Bank- 
but ing Offices in 248 California Com- 
om munities . Te ses, i 36,664,488.94 2,349,729.97 39,014,218.91 
ver Other Real Estate Owned . 7,011,731.91 272,141.11 7,283,873.02 
vho Customers’ Liability on Account of 
‘ter Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 
Endorsed Bills . . 20,690,511.03 5,100.00 20,695,611.03 
Other Resources . 1,657,520.00 55,221.06 1,712,741.06 
, Total Resources. . $941,001,837.80 $64,674,449 .08 $1,005,676,286.88 
ell- 
we 
and LIABILITIES 
ome Capital $50,000,000.00 $4,000,000.00 
itry Surplus . . 35,000,000.00 1,600,000.00 
of Undivided Profits 14,591 ,604.67 584,441.27 
Lich Reserves eR a 6,355,668.37 225,685.76 $112,357,400.07 
of Reserve for Quarterly Dividend pay- 
able January 2, 1934 ‘ 750,000.00 25,000.00 775,000.00 
em Circulation. pdt 45,500,000.00 None 45,500,000.00 
lity Rediscounts and Bills Payable None None None 
rard Liability for Letters of Credit and as 
; in Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
nci- Acceptances and Foreign Bills 20,986,918.90 5,100.00 20,992,018.90 
Ory ; Commercial . 193,330,982.29 15,591,616.66 
ie Deposits 3 
. in- Savings . 574,486,663.57 42,642,605.39 826,051,867.91 
= Total Liabilities . $941,001,837.80 $64,674,449.08 $1,005,676,286.88 
THIS STATEMENT INCLUDES THE FIGURES OF THE LONDON, ENGLAND, OFFICE OF BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S. A. 
ity. 
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Odd Lots 


Trading in Odd Lots of 
Listed Securities offers di- 
versification and safety to 
both the large and small 
investor. 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting booklet which 
explains the many advan- 
tages offered by odd lot 
trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange, 


Copy furnished on request 


Ask for F. 608 


100 Share Lots 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch O fiice—11 West 42nd St. 


a IRB 


DO YOU HOLD. 
THESE STOCKS? 


The outlook for the stocks listed below is discussed in 
‘our current Stock Market Bulletins, copies of which wili 
be sent to you free of charge. 

If you hold or are interested in any of the following 
securities, our current Bulletins should prove of great 
value in the present uncertain period. The stocks 
discussed are: 


American Smelting 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bendix Aviation 
Bohn Aluminum 
Borg-Warner 























Goodyear Tire 

International Harvester 
International Nickel 

Kroger Grocery 

Montgomery Ward 

Chrysler New York Central 

Columbia Gas ‘ Pennsylvania Railroad 
Commercial Solvents Standard Brands 

Du Pont Timken Roller Bearing 
General Motors Union Carbide 

Simply send your name and address and the above men- 
tioned Bulletins will be sent to you without cost or 
obligation. Also an interesting book called, “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 498, Chimes Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y. 

















_ INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 


trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHoum @ GAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























Please mention Forbes when 


writing to advertisers. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Current Position Is Indefinite But Market 
Should Soon Signal Its Own Forecast 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


tial decline which took place around 

che middle of December had impaired 
favorable prospects appreciably. We sug- 
gested, however, that the recession appeared 
at least temporarily ended at that time, and 
that the next profitable move in the market 
should be upward. 

Such prophecy was well borne out, with 
a good recovery lasting through into the 
first trading day of the new year. Since 
that time, however, quotations have again 
tended to give way rather easily and last 
issue’s statement must be repeated, that the 
technical picture offers at least the possi- 
bility of further material decline over the 
next few weeks. 

Over against this less favorable technical 
pattern, however, stands what we consider 
a generally favorable fundamental prospect ; 
and the future forecast is further beclouded 
by the fact that the technical position, while 
currently suggesting weakness, has given 
no definite signal as yet and could easily 
reverse at any time into suggesting near- 
term strength once more. 


AST issue we noted that the substan- 


HE writer tries always to be definite 
in the forecasts suggested in this sec- 
tion but there seems no credit in issuing 
dogmatic prophecy simply for the sake of 
being definite, when no such clear-cut con- 
clusions are forthcoming from a sensible 
and scientific study of the market. The 
present is one of those extremely trouble- 
some times for the forecaster, when dog- 
matic prophecy might do much more harm 
than good, and this writer prefers to admit 
frankly that, at the time this article is be- 
ing written, the weight of forecast is deli- 
cately but fairly balanced between advance 
and decline. 
In such a situation it seems much wiser, 
and of much more value for the reader, to 
call upon the “if’ method of forecasting. 


The market is currently balanced about 
midway between the high point of Tuesday, 
January 2nd, and the lows of Wednesday, 
December 20th. If the latter levels are 
broken to any appreciable degree in the 
near future, then such action would read 
bearishly and suggest further decline. If, on 
the other hand, prices again rise through 
the highs of the first trading day in 1934, 
then the technical position would again turn 
bullish. 


HE third possible “if” is a continuation 
of the current lethargic trading range 
between the two critical points mentioned 
above, without any signal actually being 
given by a definite break through either one. 
Such action is at least a fair possibility for 
the next week or two but it would be favor- 
able action, because if*the market is going 
to begin any material decline, it appears 
that weakness should develop fairly soon. 
It is quite impossible to be definite on 
the extent of any such major, intermediate, 
reaction, but our feeling is that the worst 
drop possible would not erase more than 20 
per’ cent. of current quotation levels. 


ITH regard to our speculative cam- 

paign, begun near the October 2nd 
lows, we shall continue the scale-down stop- 
loss protection as described. in the last 
couple of issues, applying it also, in modi- 
fied form, to longer-term investment port- 
folios. : 

Finally, lest this article sound too pessi- 
mistic, we consider the near-term future 
outlook indefinite but by no means hopeless. 
As previously suggested, the technical pic- 
ture could turn extremely strong at almost 
any time with only a few days of advance 
but, as usual, the market must be left to 
give its own conclusions. 

NOON. FRIDAY, January 5th, 1934. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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There Is No Substitute for Experience 


—Even in Investing 


by A. W. WETSEL 


Market action is the result of collective thinking, the ultimate expression of all the forces 
that cause price change. In a broad upward trend, such as we now are in, there are bound 


to be reversals or “adjustments.” 


The degree of accuracy with which you gauge these periods 


determines your profits or losses. And is influenced directly by the experience at your command. 


ETHODS of making money and pro- 

tecting capital are ever uppermost in 

the minds of right thinking people. 
Not only because of what it provides, but 
because money is the tangible outward expres- 
sion of achievement. 

In times of economic stress and baffling un- 
certainties the need to understand and correlate 
the many conflicting rumors, theories and ac- 
tualities becomes apparent—and many amateur 
economists appear on the scene. But the solu- 
tions they offer, unsupported by sound under- 
standing and interpretative experience, all too 
often leave the investor shrouded by fear, inde- 
cision and consequent inactivity. And all at a 
time when decisive action is most needed to 
safeguard holdings and actually obtain profits. 


Market Functions in 
Normal Sequence 


In the meantime the securities market continues 
to function in normal sequences, motivated by 
the irresistible forces, within the market itself, 
that govern market activity. Through sound 
understanding, constant study and interpreta- 
tive experience, it is possible to so analyze these 
forces as to know what action to take, with a 
much better than average degree of accuracy. 

What most people lack is this self-same high- 
ly essential interpretative experience. 


Experience Vital to Success 


Everyone agrees that success in a business or in 
a profession is directly dependent on skill or 
management ability—and such skill and ability 
are based on experience. 

Most people begin to gain the experience that 
fits them. for their life’s work at an early age. 
Their very youth allows them to make mistakes 
that in themselves are valuable accretions to 
experience—yet if made by older people would 
lead to disaster. 

So it comes that the average person arrives at 
middle age or later without true and substantial 
experience in investing—having so engrossed 
in his own work, and in making money that he 
fails in the equally important obligation (to him- 
self) of gaining the experience that qualifies him 
to handle his capital, in good times and bad. 


Conditions No Excuse 
for Inactivity 


The result is that when he gets into a period 
such as exists today, having no experience to 
guide him, he fails to act for his own best 
interests. And suffers, financially, accordingly— 
either through shrinkage of capital or failure to 
take advantage of opportunities to make fi- 
nancial headway. 

Although we repeatedly have stated that a 
“bull market” is not needed in order to protect 
and accelerate growth of capital, we now state 
that we are in a desirable phase of an upward 
market trend... with fine opportunities for 
making profit with comparatively small risk. 
The extent to which you benefit by these condi- 
tions is dependent almost directly upon the 
interpretative experience at your command. It 
therefore becomes imperative to know in advance 
what you reasonably can expect to do and what 
should not done —for all investing has to do 
with the future, whether it be expectancy of 


payment of bond coupons or the ultimate rise in 
stock prices that represents income through 
profit. 


On Choosing Market Guidance 


Such experience is available from certain com- 
petent, independent investment counselors. Many 
profess to foretell market action and do with 
varying degrees of success. It is our suggestion, 
however, that in choosing such counsel you be 
not misled by claims which because of the suc- 
cessful forecast of one movement that resulted in 
large profits, infer that such profits are to be ex- 
pected frequently and consistently. But, instead, 
do you choose such counsel by carefully analyzing 
the methods used in forecasting to the point 
where you are satisfied that those methods not 
only functioned successfully in the past, but offer 
assurance that they will continue to work equally 
well, 


What Wetsel Technical 
Factors Foretold 


Wetsel recommendations are based on careful 
and constant analysis of ALL the contributing 
CAUSES that are known to govern market 
trends and security prices, and interpreted by 
an exclusive method developed by members of 
this organization over a long period of years 
(experience). 

Free from ulterior influences, these original 
conclusions, based on interpretation of the now 
well known Wetsel Technical Factors, besides 
many smaller movements, successfully foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in September—and again 
on October 7 of that year. 

—the break of May, 1930, when others proclaimed 
the market was definitely on its way to 
“‘normalcy.”’ 

—the break of April, 1931, when business indices 
and statistics indicated broad improvement, Mr. 
Wetsel wired his clients to sell both investment 
and trading holdings. 

—five major upswings that occurred during this 
period. 

—rising market of the summer of 1932, at a time 
when statistically the country was at the lowest 
point. And at which time most investors over- 
looked a major opportunity for fortifying their 
positions and making profits. 

—the market rise following the bank moratorium. 
After advising clients to stay out of the market 
during February, specific buying recommendations 
were issued on February 27 and on March 1. 
Profits were taken after sensational rise following 
the reopening of the Exchange. 

—the beginning of the gold embargo market. Pur- 
chases again being made on April 14-17—two 
to five days prior to the sensational rise follow- 
ing the embargo. 

—the long persistent Spring rise, following the gold 
embargo soon again afforded large profit oppor- 
tunities as buying instructions had been issued 
two to five days prior to the beginning of the 
tise. 

—the break in the grain and commodity markets 
in mid-July, 1933. (In order to make our posi- 
tion clear and complete, we add, we did not have 
all investors out of the stock market at that time, 
although owners of certain issues had been ad- 
vised to sell a few days before.) 

—the turning of the recent market decline. After 
having kept investors OUT of the market during 
October and early November, buying instructions 
were issued on November 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, 


Chrysler Building, 


Terre reee Pee eeeeCeee CSCC eee eee eee 


Investment c ounselors 


Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy 
of “How to Protect Your Name 
Capital and Accelerate 
Its Growth . . . Through 


Trading.” No obligation. é 
City 


Address ..... 


About Today's Market 
Conditions 


We realize that the recent character of the mar- 
ket in the face of contradictory news releases, 
has caused many to overlook the true facts as 
they exist. When the full import of this market 
more generally is realized, too many investors 
may rush unthinkingly into it. Therefore, we 
wish to issue the following warning (part of 
which we have stated previously) as a general 
guide to all investors, today. 


The market has been quite selective—securities 
moving independently of each other. 

Security prices and the market trend are acting 
independently of gold and commodity prices. Do 
not be misled by the possible effects of inflation. 

Markets move in advance of statistical informa- 
tion. Beware of buying or selling after statistics 
are published. 

Market forecasting is not yet a science, It is 
possible, through interpretative experience, to fore- 
tell trends with a much better than average degree 
of accuracy but not with scientific precision. 


Bearing these cautions in mind we feel that now 
is the proper time to take action in the market, 
providing you have, or obtain, the benefits of 
experience that can guide you. With such ex- 
perience your chances are greatly enhanced be- 
cause then you know WHICH securities to buy, 
hold or sell, WHEN and at WHAT prices. 

Supplying such information, primarily, is the 
function of this organization, which renders a 
Wetsel service suited to the needs of every 
type of investor, from the small trader anxious 
to build up his capital, to the large investor 
concerned with estate problems. 


5,436 Word Investing and 
Trading Booklet Free! 


Our investment and trading philosophy is out- 
lined in a remarkable article by a staff member. 
This booklet, ‘““How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate its Growth... Through Trading,” 
strips the trappings ‘from long held, popular 
fallacies and half truths about investing, and 
lays bare the basic principles that protect capital 
and make possible a more rapid growth. 

It deals fearlessly and specifically with such 
puzzling questions as 
—Which securities to deal in 
—When to buy 

—When to sell 

—When to stay OUT of the market 

—Why statistics fail to signal vital turn- 

ing points 

—The superiority of Technical Analysis 
—What are forecasting factors and what 

are not 

In addition, it shows the real CAUSES of 
most financial losses and tells how to make sub- 
stantial progress through the adoption of dynamic, 
positive methods that make for genuine con- 
servatism. 

Send for this booklet—see for yourself how 
old precepts have failed, how this new under- 
standing of investment principles not only 
protects but builds up capital. Mail this coupon, 


today. 
INC. 


a New York, N. Y. 
" Seeaaecnacese:. 2 oss 
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Are always clearly indicated by 
POINT AND FIGURE CHARTS 








Rallied to 99 
53 53 53 53 
52 52 52 52 
5151 51 51 51 51 51 
50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 58 
3 49 49 > ACCUMULATION 
47 47 55 55 
46 46 46 54 54 54 54 
45 DISTRIBUTION 45 45 53 53 53 3 
44 as 52 52 52 52 52 52 52 
43 51 51 51 51 51 51 51 51 51 51 51 
42 50 50 50 50 50 
Up from 9 Down to 24% 
Indications of a TOP 


Indications of a BASE 








Examine these Charts. Signals like these develop again 
and again when you plot the movements of stocks by this 
time-tried Method of Anticipating Stock Price Movements 


FORBES for 


Wall Street 


Pointers 


has been more than a prophecy 

thus far in the season, and under 

the law of averages the nation as a 

whole may well get considerably more 

snow, cold and what-not before the 

balmy advent of Spring. The implica- 
tions are not without market interest. 

Winter left a good sample throughout 

the northern half of the country late 

in the holiday period, and corporation 


N N OLD-FASHIONED WINTER 


results are interesting. Public utilities 
reported spectacular jumps in electrical 
consumption, but chiefly in the demand 
for gas, steam and other heating ser- 
vices. Steam supply companies reported 
record production while gas output was 
up 100 per cent. 


Beneficiaries of Cold Weather include, 
besides such public utilities, the coal 
companies, railroads, department stores, 
chain stores and other individual lines. 
American Chain, for instance, has been 
waiting a number of years for a suffi- 
ciently severe Winter to sell Eastern 
cosmopolites on the idea of owning a 
set of auto tire chains. Likewise, Union 
Carbide & Carbon welcomes. cold 
weather, a subsidiary manufacturing 
Prestone, a leading anti-freeze solution 
for automobiles. 

This department is not in the weather 
forecasting business,-and such issues as 
are above referred to remain speculative, 
but the agile trader might garner some 
quick profits on any additional severity 
of the current Winter, for a few more 
cold waves would show real profits for 
such companies. 


Point and Figure charts are used by the Street’s most successful operators. 
Send for proof and free brochure. 
BOOKS By Victor de Villiers and Owen Taylor 


THE POINT AND FIGURE METHOD OF ANTICIPATING STOCK PRICE 
MOVEMENTS, Complete Theory and Practice 


80 Pages—23 Charts 
8% x 11 in a loose leaf flexible binder, $5.00 


ADVANCED THEORY AND PRACTICE of the POINT AND FIGURE METHOD 
Advanced technic and the “count” method of gauging 
the direction and extent of future moves. 


80 Pages—21 Charts 
8% x 11 in a loose leaf flexible binder, $5.00 


STOCK MARKET PUBLICATIONS 


20 East 37th Street Dept. 4 New York 




















Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


The Railroads are usually not so happy 
over severe Winters, for snow removal 
and other expenses mount up. Passen- 
ger revenues, however, should be 
boosted as an offset, for airplane, auto- 
mobile and bus travel over long distances 
takes a considerable dip in cold weather. 

The surest beneficiaries are the coal 
roads, including Delaware & Hudson, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
If one cares to exercise further specu- 
lation, it is not difficult to envisage in- 
creased travel southward this Winter, 
with Seaboard Air Line as a radical 
speculation, and Atlantic Coast Line a 
higher-grade risk. 


‘oh Two Rector Street New York 


























cage sonte= oe . _— Wall Street Stock Selector 


wire W. D. Gann’s latest book brings his 
° 36 , “Truth of the Stock Tape” up to date; 
Write for this explains the 1929 Bull Market and the 
cause of the panic which followed. It 
report gratis will teach you how to select the right 
" € stocks to buy and sell at the right time 
Babson’s edge than you can get from any other 
source. Contains 41 charts proving the 
rules. Price $6 prepaid. Descriptive 
: leaflet J-1 free. ; 
and the famous | FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
BABSONCHART 99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


and give you more real market knowl- 
— ‘ 
eam Div. 74-1, Babson Park, Mass. eumumd 


New York Tractions were recommend- 
ed in this section of the January Ist 
issue of last year, and again in the 
November Ist issue. All of the sug- 
gested purchases show attractive profits 
on strength induced by renewed progress 
toward possible unification of the New 
York City lines and even some rumors 
of an eventually higher fare. 

Profits in the past couple of months on 
issues like B.M.T. and Interborough have 
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been large enough to encourage partial 
and temporary profit-taking, but we 
should repurchase on any moderate set- 
backs, for the technical position in this 
group continues to appear favorable. 


Ten Cent Fare Protection. If any 
residents of New York City are dis- 
turbed, for instance, over talk of boost- 
ing the proverbial five-cent fare on city 
subways, they may easily purchase “fare- 
rise-risk insurance” by investing in a 
few shares of a low-priced stock like 
Interborough Rapid Transit. If the sub- 
way fare should be raised in the future, 
the profit on such an issue should pay 
for several years of subway riding at 
the higher price. 


Back Dividend Preferred Stocks are 
generally well below last year’s high 
marks and the writer still considers this 
group attractive for longer-term specu- 
lation. Some of the stronger issues, with 
accumulated dividends to date, are as 
follows : 


Preferred stock Price Divs. Due 
American Locomotive ........ 50 $9. 
American Woolen .......... 64 47.00 
Armour of Illinois .......... 60 21.00 
Baldwin Locomotive .........-. 37 16.00 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 66 11.00 
CD. wih vcdkecacecese 45 12.00 
oe rere 37 18.00 
Gee TERR ov cccccvsecece 76 5.00 
=” ae 40 21.00 
os ee Se: eee 58 14.00 

The New Bank Code, imposing 


rather stringent and fairly high special 
charges for checking service on small 
accounts, will probably not go into effect 
in its original form, but it seems to the 
writer to be a step in the right direc- 
tion. Some of the fees are much too 
high and they will probably be scaled 
down and yet provide a general and 
non-discriminating type of new income, 
sorely needed for a long time by the 
banks which really desire to go “back 
into the banking business.” 

We have avoided bank stock recom- 
mendations for a good while, but the 
time seems now to be approaching when 
investors may again begin to accumulate 
strong bank stocks in moderate propor- 
tions. Most of the scare over deposit 
insurance or liability is likely to dissolve 
in the near future. Stocks of the larger 
city banks are perhaps the best bets, 
since they will also benefit from a sus- 
pected trend in the future toward greater 
leeway in branch banking activities. 


Eastman Kodak, selling around 80, is 
not exactly a “cheap” stock, in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, but for those 
with the wherewithal it does appear to 
be an attractive one. It is the leader 
in the photographic and film industry, 
and should reap continued future bene- 
fits from the rapidly growing popularity 
of “home-movies.” 

Financial position is strong, earnings 
are increasing and the $3 per share per 
annum dividend should be earned with 
a fair margin for the year just ended. 
Current yield is a little short of 4 per 
cent. 

Some of the other issues which seem to 
be offering favorable suggestions from a 
technical angle include American Radia- 
tor, St. Joseph Lead, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, U. S. Industrial Alcohol and 
U. S. Rubber. 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1933 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers . . . 


$ 202,490,022.07 





U. S. Government Securities 393,765,199.42 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

WOR ge oe oe Se Rete + c's so 29,637 ,638.03 
Public Securities. rer ek ye 77,183,909.84 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank... . 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities. ... See 22,137,673.81 
Loans and Bills Purchased . bm sathe i gic! Se 541,614, 198.56 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages .'. . . 2,393,976.64 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches ‘ 272,729.92 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. .... 106,189, 768.58 
ng hc 14,071,404.72 
Other Real Estate... . eae 114,456.50 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 21,882,834.59 

$1,419,553,812.68 
LIABILITIES 
Capital ........ .- $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund .... . .  170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... . 7,985,635.76 








$ 267,985,635.76 








Capital Note (Payable on or before July 31, 1934) 20,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ... . 5,708,549.19 
Acoeptamces. 2. ce sc ee tte ee 106,189,768.58 
Liability as4ndorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills. .... . ° 87,207.00 
Deposits .. a "$994,126,731.51 
Outstanding Checks . . 25,455,920.64 
1,019,582,652.15 
$1,419,553,812.68 
WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 
iteagpahetoe 
and President, Duke Power oe W.A. HARRIMAN. ... . of Brown Brothers 
W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania Harriman & Co. 


Railroad Company 

EDWARD J. BERWIND Chairman of the Board, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 

W. PALEN CONWAY ..... Vice-President 
CHARLES P.COOPER .. . . Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
HENRY G. DALTON . Of Pickands, Mather 
mpany 

of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 


JOHN W. DAVIS .. . 


HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE . President, Campbell 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D.DUFFIELD...... President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP . . President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 
Crees... ee President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W.GOELET...... Real Estate 
POE Ga Gr cw ete et cs President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


JOHN A. HARTFORD . . President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
DAVID F. HOUSTON . President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Pe York 
CORNELIUS F.KELLEY...... esident, 
Anaconda Copper inne Co. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. F. Morgan & Co. 
CLARENCE H. MACKAY ..... President, 
Commercial Cable-Postal Telegraph System 
GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 


WILLIAM C.POTTER....... President 
LANSING P. REED . . of Davis Polk Wardwell 

Gardiner & Reed 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 
VALENTINE P.SNYDER ...... Retired 
EUGENE W.STETSON ... . Vice-President 
STEVENSONE.WARD ........ Banker 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 


GEORGE WHITNEY . of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS of I. T. Williams & Sons 




















One of a series, ““This Is the Associated System.” 


Spiritor’33 
Among Associated Employees 


The 15,000 Associated employees in- 
clude linemen, meter readers, stenog- 
raphers, service men, accountants. 
During the depression they have taken 
pay cuts. In these respects they are 
not much different from other utilities 
employees. But in responsiveness and 
willingness to cooperate they are un- 
usual. 


New Business Secured. Voluntar- 
ily, all employees worked together 
to find new electric and gas business. 
During the past 12 months these 
efforts have resulted in the sale of 
$2,808,000 of appliances, which will 
use $813,000 of gas and electricity 
annually. 


Securities Distributed. During the 
spring of 1932, at a time when fi- 
nancial markets of the country were 
crippled, the Associated System was 
confronted with heavy refinancing. of the eee 
Associated employees went out and aT 
sold $6,200,000 of debenture bonds. It 
This achievement was of vital im- 
portance in protecting the investments 


is this 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


spirit 
which will help the nation win its 
war against depression. 


61 Broadway 
New York 





million Associated 


among workers 
































CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST GOMPANY 


165 Broadway 
New York 


Established 1824 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 30, 1933 


ASSETS 

es es ee nn cconewecenecepessuie 
U. i TN. cca vbbwnbensenss son 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand Loans.............. 
Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes................ 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
State and Municipal Bonds................ 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 
ED est be ee lwask chen threes gtoss<oes 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Other Assets 





LIABILITIES 
INNS > sg vdnscnevbncqehSpowss oe $20,000.000.00 
OL here bb iws hiba ve deeb dnBaabebat 40.000.090.00 
SON sian os ccnusieenecsascs 7.490.327 .64 
Capital Notes 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1934.............eceeeees 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc. 
eee ee Re a 
Acceptances of Other Banks Sold 

With Our Endorsement 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits 







Member Federal Reserve System 


$ 75,590,620.64 
142,577,752.06 


$447,711,481.52 


$447,711,481.52 
Charter Member New York Clearing House - Association 


32,191 ,661.08 
29,460,538.64 
5,000,000.00 
32,742,001.01 
20,238,621.42 
83,893,028.34 
942,907.84 
22,614,439.46 
2,459,911.03 


$67 490,327.64 
5,000,000.00 
900,000.00 
13,475,702.66 
23,364,986.56 
10,016,636.23 


68,159.12 
327 395,669.31 















FORBES for 


“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


A Moral Decision 


“The article by M. L. Seidman which 
you published in your December 15 
Forses is a clear statement of that phi- 
losophy which I had hoped had forever 
departed from American business. Its 
principle, twice repeated, was that no 
regard for moral or ethical rights should 
prevent a man from doing anything which 
the exact letter of the law does not spe- 
cifically prohibit. What a far cry from 
the great Christian doctrine ‘Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you.’ 

“How much better it would be now for 
a great business magazine like Forses to 
stop trying to encourage business men to 
violate the spirit of our laws by all legal 
subterfuges and to urge them to obey 
wholeheartedly the spirit of our laws. 
That would hasten the arrival of the day 
when the business doctrine of ‘do any- 
thing you please legally’ would be replaced 
by the greater principle. The principle 
bears repeating: ‘Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.’”—Bvur- 
rows Morey, Buffalo, N. Y. 


If the purpose of the Seidman 
article were really to encourage 
deception and evasion, your letter 
would make us quite ashamed. It 
has, however, quite another purpose. 

Each man must make his own 
moral decision, and if you read 
Forses regularly you must agree 
that wholehearted obedience to law 
and the introduction of higher ethics 
into business are encouraged by this 
magazine beyond any other which 
speaks directly to business men. 
But each business man is entitled to 
know the legal facts, which recently 
have been obscured by distorted 


reports of tax hearings—The Edi- 
tors. 

















































“Rotten Reactionary” 


“Will you please take me off your mail- 
ing list at once as I do not care for any 
magazines or paper that tries to influence 
people as you do. Your editorials are 
rotten and old reactionary stuff. Nothing 
progressive or open-minded in them. You 
sure must represent a few idle rich, who 
care little for the masses. I for one would 
like to see all your type censored by the 
Government at once. You would reduce 
this country to peasantry and sét up money 
Kings forever..—Paut B. WOLtrkxKILL, 
Piedmont, W. Va. 


It is always helpful to receive sin- 
cere comments from readers. I am, 
of course, disappointed that our pub- 
lication has made on you the impres- 
sion it very manifestly has made. 
However, I can write only as I 
sincerely feel. I am astonished that 
you recommend “muzzling” free 
speech as represented by a free press. 
That may suit Russia or Hitlerized 
Germany or Italians, but I hardly 
think it harmonizes with he-man 
Americans.—B.C.F. 


Time Well Spent 


“I have before me the November 15 and 
December 1 Pictographs, and have blocked 
in with colored pencils the areas as fol- 
lows: With red, Continued Improvement ; 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Nash Motors 119- 

National Biscuit A 237- 

Nat. Cash Register L= 149- 

Nat. Dairy Products . 134- 

National Distillers Products .. 59- 

Nat. Power & Light 72- 

National Steel 77- 

New York Central i 257- 

N. Y., N. Haven& Hartford .. 133- 6; 

North American 187- 14; ’26-’32 


Pacific Gas & Electric } 99- 17; ’27-’32 
Packard Motors ss 33- 2; ’29-’32 
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Pere Marquette ee 260- 26-32 
Public Service of N. J d 138- 27-32 
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Radio Corporation a 115- 
Remington-Rand, re 58- 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 66- 


Sears Roebuck - 198- 
Socony-Vacuum } 48- 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2. 49- 
Southern Cal. Edison 2 92- 
Southern Pacific ste 158- 
Southern Railway en 165- 
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Standard Oil of New Jersey 85- 20: 22-32 
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tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year cated Srmes 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(e) Year ended A 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Y¥ ended 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) + AB mayo estimated. (u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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permanent lines. 


In order to give some idea of the economic advantages and possibilities 
of this territory, a map showing the principal natural resources and other 


interesting information about the territory served will be mailed upon 


request. 


Inpustriat Devetopment DeparTMENT 


THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 
20 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


S sam considering the establishment of a more 
favorable plant location or branch plant development will be interested 
in market studies and other information compiled by the Industrial De- 
velopment Department of The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. 

Subsidiaries of this Corporation serve a territory of widely diversified ——_ 
natural resources. The important commercial position of the numerous 
cities and towns served is due principally to certain economic advantages 
which are essential to successful manufacture, namely, abundant and access- 
ible sources of raw materials, satisfactory labor conditions, dependable 
supplies of power at low cost and direct transportation facilities to large 
consuming markets and distributing centers. This territory also contains 
some of the richest and most fertile farming regions in the United States 
as well as substantial deposits of coal and other minerals. Conditions of 
this character make for progressive community development along sound 
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“Dear Mr. Editor:” 
(Continued from page 36) 


with yellow, Recent Improvement; with 
blue, Trend Continues Downward; and 
have left uncolored, No Improvement. The 
effect of this coloring is to make possible 
a rapid and accurate survey of the various 
changes taking place, both in the current 
picture, and as a contrast to that of the 
previous or other prior months. ; 
Suggest your readers adopt the procedure 
outlined above. The inconsequential amount 
of time consumed in blocking in the 
colors is time well spent, because in 
addition to furnishing the contrasts. and 
bringing out the changes in a most striking 
manner, the colors also serve the purpose 
of centering the attention of the reader on 
certain areas which otherwise would be 
overlooked, as well as to fix in the reader’s 
mind the various areas on which color 
was supermounted.” — Lawrence H. 
Stone, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Business 100 Per Cent. Better. 


“The map [Forses Business Pictograph] 
taken from your issue of December 15th 
designates the southwestern part of Okla- 
homa as showing no improvement in ratio 
of this year’s business to last year. We 
hardly agree with this classification. 

“This bank has approximately 149 coun- 
try banks doing business with it, a major- 
ity of which are located in the western 
and southwestern portion of this State, and 
our experience has been that business con- 
ditions in the aforémentioned section of the 
State this year are at least 75 per cent. to 
100 per cent. better than last year. 


“In a town located in that section of 
the State it became necessary on several 
occasions for the general store to lock its 
front doors, wait on the customers that 
filled the store, then let those customers 
out, open its doors to people on 
the outside desiring to purchase merchan- 
dise, and when the store was filled a sec- 
ond time, go through the same procedure 
of locking its doors again until the second 
crowd of customers had been waited on.” 
—Lgron G. VoorHEES, Vice-President, The 
Tradesmens National Bank, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Forses Business Pictograph has 
faithfully recorded the improvement 
you tell us about, as you will see if 
you examine the Pictographs in your 
issues of October 15th, November 
lst and November 15th. You may 
also want to refer back to the earlier 
improvement recorded June Ist, July 
Ist and July 15th; and the still ear- 
lier improvement recorded at various 
times since the Pictograph was first 


published, in the September 1st 
issue, 1932. If you will read the 
descriptive phrase used in our 


December 15th issue as “no improve- 
ment in ratio of this year’s business 
to last year since our last issue,” 
you will find that this correctly 
describes conditions in your part of 
the country. 


We would like to have your 
opinion as to how we can improve 
upon the description of the white 
areas on our Pictograph now lab- 
eled “no improvement in ratio of 
this year’s business to last year.” 
This description has been one of our 
most difficult problems.—The Editors. 


A Little Laugh 


First Shopwalker: “Poor old Perkins 
has completely lost his hearing. I’m afraid 
he’ll lose his job.” 

Second Shopwalker: “Nonsense. He’s 
to be transferred to the Complaint Depart- 
ment.” 


Superintendent of Insane Asylum: “Did 
you get those five men that escaped?” 
Guard: “Five? We got thirteen!” 


“My husband and I attend to our budget 
every evening. It is more economical.” 

“How so, dear?” 

“By the time we get it balanced, it is 
too late to go anywhere.” 


Her father: “You are going to marry 
that insignificant little fellow! Why, you 
used to say you would never marry a man 
less. than six feet high.” 

Daughter: “Oh, I know, dad. But I de- 
cided to take off twenty per cent. for cash.” 


“Good morning, I should like to pay my 
income tax.” 

“Well, you’re the first.” 

“Surely not the first to pay?” 

“No, the first to say you'd like to.” 








It strengthens 
the organization 


GROUP 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Employers are in- 
vited to ask for de- 
tails of our latest 
plans. No obligation. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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Santa.Fe service — the comfort, 
certainty and safety of rail transpor- 
tation at its best —is now offered 
you at the lowest cost in many years. 
Your savings from deep cuts in 
Santa Fe fares west of Chicago, and 
elimination of the Pullman surcharge, 
will pay for a delightful side-trip or 
extra vacation ‘tlays in 


G southern Arizona Fine daily 


Santa Fe trains, on the shortest route 
from Chicago to Los Angeles, serve 
all that vast winter playground. THE 
CHIEF, again this winter, carries 
tri-weekly Phoenix Pullman. And 
always Fred Harvey dining service. 


; mail This 

: W. J. BLACK, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 

' 4190 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 

: Send Picture Folders and new low Sente Fe fares 
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Six Auto Stocks You 
Ought to Own 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Statistics on the Suggested Motor Group 


Thous. 


Shares 
Out. 


4,370 


Company Div. 
Chrysler $2.00 
General Motors... 1.25 43,500 
Hudson — 1,600 
Auburn 2.00 220 

1.00 2,646 
2,463 


Studebaker 


Est. 
Earned High Earns. Current Div. 
1930 1930 1933 Price Yield 


$0.05 43 $3.25 55 43.6% 
3.30 54 2.00 35 3.6 
0.20 63 Nil 14 
5.40 264 Nil 52V 39 
2.78 59 Nil 23 Fins 
0.28 47 Nil 47 
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N these days of fiscal, economic, and 

i] industrial revolution, when everyone 
is a bit unsettled regarding the future, 

when so much is being written about infla- 
tion and so little really known about it, 
there is considerable satisfaction in finding 
one particular group of securities which 
ought to-do comparatively well in 1934, 
whether we get drastic inflation or not. 

The automobile industry appears to the 
writer to be in some such promising posi- 
tion. We have been favorable to this group 
and have recommended individual issues in 
it for some time past, but a more complete 
discussion appears timely. 

In the first place, it must be noted from 
a fundamental standpoint, that during the 
past decade the automobile has advanced 
from the status of a luxury to that of a 
prime necessity. This sounds like a truism 
and it needs no actual proof, but its impor- 
tance is generally overlooked. 

For instance, most of the large automo- 
bile producers of to-day have a negligible 
amount of bonds outstanding, largely 
because when the company was organized 
the market for automobiles was not stable 
enough to appeal to the investment classes. 
To-day, however, these same companies can 
count on an almost certain minimum of 
replacement sales, due to the necessity 
status which the motor car has assumed. 
And such companies are in strong position 
because of the fact that they do not have 
large bond issues ahead of the common 
stock. 


VER: and above such minimum sales 
in times of depression, however, the 
automobile industry has come to share with 
the steel industry, the category of “Prince 
or Pauper.” The average individual or 
family needs a new automobile every four 
to six years. In times of depression these 
purchases are postponed, but they cannot 
be postponed indefinitely, and at the first 
signs of reviving economic times, the buy- 
ing of replacement automobiles takes its 
place in the forefront of rapid improve- 
ment. 
Such a tendency is already in sight at 
the present time and it is being assisted by 
out-moding of old models through radical 


changes in body design as well as by con- 
sumer fear of higher prices later on. 

.To indicate the potentialities of such a 
revival in consumer buying it is only nec- 
essary to point out that there are nearly 
25,000,000 motor cars and trucks operating 
in the United States, and that nearly half 
of these are five years old or more. Here 
is a potential market for 12,000,000 new 
motor vehicles compared with a produc- 
tion of not much over 2,000,000 vehicles 
in the year just closed. 

In the accompanying list, the writer has 
selected six automobile common stocks for 
general recommendation. There are many 
more domestic companies than this and 
omission of the others does not necessarily 
indicate our disfavor. From the entire list, 
the writer has simply tried to select six 
stocks which appear to be in the best posi- 
tion for 1934 from a market standpoint. 
Most of these issues are speculative but 
they have been arranged in order of the 
writer’s choice. In view of the advances 
thus far registered, a portion of purchases 
might well be delayed for intermediate 
market reaction. 


HRYSLER CORPORATION _ has 

the advantage of many models in the 
low-priced field, including Chrysler, Dodge, 
De Soto and Plymouth. The company has 
a funded debt of a little over $40,000.000 
of Dodge Brothers debenture 6’s_ which 
were assumed in the merger with that 
company. There is no preferred stock 
outstanding. The number of shares of 
common stock is fairly large but earnings 
can also increase rapidly. The company 
set a high record of more than $30,000,000 
profit in 1928, or a little over $7 per share 
on the common stock. 

General Motors Corporation is not only 
the largest automobile company but is one 
of the greatest and strongest industrial 
enterprises in the world. It is generally 
considered the strongest of the so called 
“Big Three”, the other two being Ford 
and Chrysler. From a fundamental stand- 
point, General Motors is stronger and more 
conservative than Chrysler, but we have 
placed Chrysler first not only because its 
rate of gain seems to be more rapid but 
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SHORT TERM NOTES 


Rates and maturities upon request 
Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 


Sales Office 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 





























BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 





EGULAR quarterly 

dividends have been de- 
clared by the board of direc- 
tors, as follows: 


Preferred Stock Series A 87?4c 
per share 
Common Stock 37%c per share 


Both dividends have been de 
clared payable January 30, 
1934 to stockholders of record 
at close of business January 
15, 1934. 

E. A. Barer 
Treasurer. 














GENERAL 





Common Stock Dividend 


January 2, 1934. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75¢ per share upon common 
stock of the company, payable February Ist, 
1934, to all common stockholders of record 
: at the close of business January 15th, 1934. 
j Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not be closed. 
) (Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
































also because the large capitalization of 
General Motors appears to make the stock 
somewhat less promising from a market 
standpoint. 

General Motors has no funded debt but 
it has nearly 2,000,000 shares of preferred 
stock and over 43,000,000 shares of $10 par 
common stock. 


UDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

still ranks as one of the large pro- 
ducers of medium-priced automobiles, 
though its place in the popular-priced field 
has not been as well maintained as might 
be wished during the past few years. The 
company still stands to get a good share 
of business on any general lifting of con- 
sumer demand, however, and meanwhile 
the stock is available at comparatively low 
levels. 

Capitalization is simple. There are no 
bonds or preferred stock ahead of the small 
issue of no par capital stock on which div- 
idends were suspended at the close of 1931. 

Auburn Automobile Company occupies 
a somewhat unusual position in the motor 
car field. Production is comparatively 
small but so is the capitalization. The 
company has practically no funded debt 
and its sole capitalization consists of less 
than 220,000 shares of no par capital 
stock. 

The small issue of stock is perhaps a 
more potent argument for possible market 
appreciation in 1934 than are actual profit 
probabilities. The company enjoyed good 
earnings several years ago but also a spec- 
tacular boom in the stock which is hardly 
likely to be repeated in the near future. 
While we do not anticipate any such prices 
as were registered during the “new era,” 
we do feel that the stock might show a 
good speculative advance from current 
levels during the present year. 


Nash Motors Company is a medium-sized 


corporation whose models range from pop- 
ular-priced offerings into the higher brack- 
ets. Capital structure is simple and con- 
sists only of the no par common stock 
which has been on a_ dividend basis 
throughout the entire depression. 

Earning record has been satisfactory. 
Profits have been declining gradually since 
a high point in 1926, but the year just 
ended will be the first one in over a decade 
to show an actual loss and that deficit will 
be a comparatively small one. 


TUDEBAKER CORPORATION is 

the weakest and most speculative oi 
the six stocks here discussed. Capitaliza- 
tion is more complex than usual, consisting 
of $16,000,000 in bonds, 58,000 shares of 
preferred stock and nearly 2,500,000 shares 
of no par common stock outstanding. Most 
of this unwieldy capitalization and its 
ensuing embarrassment resulted from 
acquisition of White Motors, and Stude- 
baker was forced into receivership early 
last year. 

The entire set-up is somewhat discour- 
aging but the writer feels that the com- 
pany is doing a good job under the cir- 
cumstances. The stock is nothing more 
than a radical speculation but it is avail- 
able at receivership prices and, if the com- 
pany gets any fair share of increased 
motor car sales, the percentage of market 
appreciation in the common stock might 
easily be of high proportions. 
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CanYou Read 


This Chart? 


It shows all the one point move- 
ments of Celanese around 23— 
its low point in July, 1933, where 
it turned upward for a rise to 49. 
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HE action of Celanese at that time 

gave ten distinct signals from 23 
to 28. It clearly indicated that it 
was going to break out and go—BUT 
WHICH WAY—AND HOW FAR? 


Beware of basing your conclusions 
on elementary or superficial reason- 
ing. Do not depend on the facts dis- 
closed by any single record or the 
manifestations of one chart. Your 
judgment must be confirmed by verti- 
cal line chart indications and certain 
other records which we can show you 
how to keep, including the Richard 
D. Wyckoff Wave Chart with its 
scientific interpretation. This co- 
ordination of all available and signifi- 
cant information is practically indis- 
pensable to successful stock market 
trading. 


If you had bought 100 shares of 
Celanese when the Wyckoff Method 
indicated purchase, around 26, you 
could have sold it at 48 within six 
weeks—a profit of $2,200. 


Our Method of Trading in Stocks, 
once you have learned it, will be of 
steadily increasing, money-making 
value to you. You can practice and 
test your ability without venturing 
a dollar of real money in the Stock 
Market. 


We will train and coach you with- 
out further cost to you. Thereafter 
you will never need to ask anyone’s 
advice. 


Nothing that Mr. Wyckoff has 
claimed for his Course of Instruction 
will approximate the enthusiastic 
statements made by students them- 
selves after practical application of 
its principles in the Stock Market. 
This testimony together with actual 
pages from the Course, showing style 
and scope, will be sent FREE. 


— — —«——MAIL THIS COUPON= — — - 


RICHARD D. WYCKOFF, inc. 
One WALL STREET, New YORK 


Please send me Evidence Unimpeachable, 
and full information. 
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Labs 5 Special OFFER 





Address: FRIAR J.R.1. 
Dosecmesceass RovessNoee 

















INVESTORS” 
INQUIRIES 


—- 4 of Ts ny may 
consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions conc 


$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 

















The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based 
upon. its essential 
value to the reader 




















WARNING! 


Jonas J. Lindsman, also operating 
under the aliases of Paul E. 
Pamette, Murray E. Frankel, S. A. 
Haupt, C. O. Beisel (and probably 
others), is not authorized to repre- 
sent the B. C. FORBES PUB- 
LISHING CO. in any way. 


If he tries to sell you a Forbes 
subscription or Forbes books, 
please notify your local authorities 
at once and also phone FORBES 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, 
CHelsea 3-8600, New York, at our 
expense. 


DESCRIPTION: Age, about 37; height, 
5 feet 10 or 11 inches; weight, about 200 
pounds; brown hair, inclined to baldness; 
round face, smooth shaven; voluble talker; 
speaks with German accent; inveterate 
cigar smoker. 








The $s in 


Inventions 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Repeal Brings New Products. One 
immediate result of repeal has been to spur 
on manufacturers of many kinds of equip- 
ment and materials to adapt their products 
to new uses. I don’t believe the activity of 
this type has been’ as feverish as when 
beer first reappeared in the channels of 
legitimate trade, but it is energetic and 
interesting nevertheless. 


Packages. One manufacturer of fibre- 
board shipping boxes has issued an illus- 
trated booklet in which he pictures ten 
different methods for packaging wine or 
liquor bottles. 

Some of these methods were well known 
before prohibition. Others are new, and 
reflect the technical advances which have 
been made in the past fifteen years. 

Simplest seems to be a method of insert- 
ing a corrugated liner and corrugated par- 
titions into a regular carton, so as to form 
a protected honeycomb cell for each bottle. 
A variant of this method is the stagger 
system, wherein every other bottle stands 
on its head so that the neck of one is 
adjacent to the hip of the next, with a 
corrugated strip between. This method 
saves space, and holds the bottles more 
tightly. 

In another interesting method, each bot- 
tle of whiskey is wrapped in an individual 
corrugated sheet that folds around its four 
sides and is tucked in at the ends. The 
resulting individual containers are then 
packed in the shipping carton, but may 
also serve to protect the individual bottle 
on the way to the consumer’s home. One 
possibility in this connection is to give both 
individual containers and carton a distinc- 
tive color, so that they have trade mark 
value. . . . In a similar method, each bottle 
is dropped into an individual carton open 
at one end, and twenty-four individual car- 
tons are packed in each carton. Both these 
methods eliminate, of course, the inside 
partitions of the large carton. 

The display value of wrappings had had 
even more recognition in one packaging 
method which wraps each bottle in a crepe- 
like packaging material which can be pro- 
duced in brilliant colors and carry trade 
mark designs. With this method, corru- 
gated partitions are used in the carton. 


Not the Old Oaken. One packaging 
combination which presumably would not 
have been possible fifteen years ago is the 
paper “champagne bucket.” Or rather, 
icing bucket for any liquid from champagne 
to beer or ginger ale. 

Although this bucket holds ice cubes or 
crushed ice successfully, and so, can be 
used for room service at hotels, table ser- 
vice in country clubs, and so on, it can 
also be utilized as a display unit in stores 
or a packaging unit. If a retailer wants 
to pack three bottles so that his customer 
may easily carry them home, he has a lid 
for the bucket which fits snugly around 
three bottle necks. In the meantime, one 
or more pails can readily be used in dis- 











plays within a store, carrying an advertising 


message from the maker of their contents 

This paper pail is by no means a “one- 
time shot.” The claim is that it can be 
used an indefinite number of times, and is 
easily cleaned by rinsing with cold water. 


Other Manufacturers Benefited. But 
it is by no means the packaging people 
alone who are using repeal to establish 
new markets. 

In Pennsylvania the State has ordered 
from one company 250 portable platform- 
weighing scales. Since the manager of 
each retail liquor store is held responsible 
for all his goods, in fairness he must be 
able to know for certain that he has re- 
ceived everything which is consigned to 
him. Hence the scale. Each case, as it 
comes in, is weighed, so that if there is 
as much as one broken or partly filled 
bottle in a case, he can know this before 
the case is stored away in a corner await- 
ing later opening. 

Another Pennsylvania purchase for the 
State’s approximately 250 liquor stores 
(which opened January 2) is protectior 
against cash theft. Each store is to be 
equipped with a device described in this 
department on September 15, 1932, a steel 
cash compartment which is anchored in a 
concrete block which is not exactly easy 
for a bandit to remove. 

Additional protection is given not only 
to the cash box, but also to the store 
keeper by the fact that both a key and a 
combination are needed to open it. If the 
employee on duty has only the one, the 
other being in the possession of his off- 
duty colleague, he cannot be forced at the 
point of a gun to open the box. 


New Beer Dispenser. Meanwhile, beer 
continues to spur inventive activity. A 
manufacturer of refrigerating equipment 
recently joined hands with a soda-fountain 
maker to develop a beer dispenser which is 
said to produce from twenty-five to fifty 
glasses more out of each keg. There seems 
to be nothing of the technique of pulling 
rabbits out of hats in this, nor are the 
glasses made smaller. It is all a matter 
of temperature and pressure. 

It appears, though, that this new equip- 
ment will put an end to the historic sight 
of a bar tender scraping off the extra heer 
collar with a rule. Somewhat reminiscent 
of the advertisement of a few years ago— 
“when I turned to the piano and played the 
first bars‘ of the Beethoven Sonata my 
friends were amazed”—the announcements 
of this new equipment proclaim that “the 
most inexperienced dispenser can fill the 
glass with one draw” and “the creamy 
collar always is just the right size. No 
beer is wasted through overfilling.” 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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